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> Rev. George Harris, D.D., LL. D., the New President of Amhersi College. 
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The President of Amherst. 


Our front cover page presents a portrait of 
Rev. Dr. George Harris, for several years the 
head of the Andover Theological Seminary, who 
has recently been elected president of Amherst 
College. Doctor Harris was born in East 
Machias, Maine, fifty-five years ago, was 
graduated at Amberst in the class of 1866, 
and has most successfully served his generation 
as preacher, writer, educator and administrative 
head of the famous Andover school. 
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Thimbles. 


In what year this device for protecting 
the finger while pushing a needle was invented 
is very uncertain, but we can be sure that our 
maternal ancestors were obliged to do all their 
sewing without such aids for many ages. Thim- 
bles are supposed to have been first used by the 
Dutch, Although it is possible that they were 
in the beginning merely little flat shields tied to 
the finger, they were of the present bell shape 
when they first came to be generally known, and 
were called “thumb- 
bells,’ perhaps be- 
cause at that time 
they were used upon 
the thumb. From 
this name the pres- 
ent one of thimble 
came. 

About 1695 one 
John Lofting, a 
metal- worker who 
had been living in 
Holland, began to 
make “‘thumb-bells” 
of metal at his shop 
at Islington, near 
London, and their 
shape was almost 
exactly the same as 
that of the thimbles 
of to-day. It was from Lofting’s shop that they 
became known to the world. 

At the present time these little adjuncts of 
every household are made of many materials, 
including ivory, hard rubber, and all kinds of 
metals. The thimble with which the greater 
number of readers are most familiar is perhaps 
the kind which usually retails for six or eight 
cents, and which is made of brass, washed—as 
it is called—with silver. 

Although these little implements, after being 
sold two or three times at a profit, are finally 
retailed at such low prices, the process of making 
each one requires the use of many different 
machines, and the time of several workmen. 

A strip of sheet brass is first fed into a machine 
which punches disks about one and three-quarter 
inches in diameter from every available 
portion of it. At the same time a die 
working inside of the punch comes 
down and presses the disks into cups 
(Fig. 1). This machine, which works 
very fast, punches and forms about thirty-five 
hundred of these cups a day. 

As they come from this machine they are put 
into another where they are fed automatically 
under a die, which presses them to the final | q 

shape of the body of the thimble (Fig. 2). 
After this they are inspected, and all 
are thrown out which show any sign of 
having been split in the previous proc- 
esses. The perfect ones are then put 

Fig. 2. into a lathe, where the rough, unfinished 
edge is trimmed off smooth and true. 

When this has been done they are put in the 
spinning lathes, where they are held, one at a 
time, in a rapidly revolving socket, or “chuck,” 
while a tool which is moved up to the little bell 
turns or spins a rim around the bottom edge. 

The first of these lathes turns the edge out- 
wardly just the least bit. The second turns it 
farther over (Fig. 3), and the third 
finishes the rim, and at the same time 
makes the figured border which one sees 
on all thimbles just above the rim. 

The little cup or bell is now exactly Fig. 3. 
the size and shape of the thimble which it is to 
be when finished, and is, in fact, a thimble with- 
out the little indentations which keep the head 
of the needle from slipping. 

These blanks, as they are called, are next 
carried to the press which stamps the indenta- 
tions in the head of the thimble. This machine 
is not run by power, but is fed and worked 
entirely by the attendant, and the operations are 
all so skilfully and quickly performed that it 
requires long and careful watching to know just 
what this operator does. 

In his left hand he holds a short, round stick, 
on one end of which he places a blank, and on 
this another, until some twenty or more are 
stacked up on the stick. Standing near the 
machine, he holds this stick close to a piece of 
pointed steel in the press, and at the same time 
he presses with one foot on a lever which raises 
a heavy sliding weight. The under part of this 
weight carries a die, which is shaped to fit the 
top of the thimble, and is set full of little points. 

When the lever is released the weight drops 








STAMPING THIMBLES. 


Fig. 1. 
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down, and the die matches exactly the top of the 
steel form underneath. As the weight rises, 
the operator, with his right forefinger and thumb, 
takes a thimble from the stick held in his left 
hand and sets it in the steel form. ‘Then his foot 
releases the lever, and the weight with its die, 
coming down with great force on the top of the 
brass bell, forces the little points into the softer 
metal and presses the head of the thim- 

ble full of indentations (Fig. 4). 
The operator immediately raises the 
weight again with his foot, and while 
Fig.4. his thumb and forefinger are seizing 
another blank, the little finger of the same hand 
throws the indented thimble off the points, the 
blank just seized is quickly put in its place, and 
the weight falls again. This complex operation 
goes on so quickly that it is almost impossible for 
an observer to count the thimbles as they are 

pressed. 

The next process is to indent the sides. A 
boy takes the thimbles, one at a time, and placing 
them on the projecting centre of a lathe, moves a 
revolving tool up and presses it against the side 
of the thimble. Both the thimble and the tool— 
which is really a broad-faced little wheel of steel 
—roll rapidly around and against each other. 

The outside face of this wheel, like the die 
just described, is full of little points which press 
into the brass and make the indentation around 
the side needed to complete the thimble 
(Fig. 5). Nothing remains then but to 
plate them. 

They are prepared for this process 
by girls, who bend a piece of wire Fis-5. 
loosely around the outside of each one, and after 
twisting the ends together, bend them over inside 
the thimble. This is done to prevent them from 
crowding into each other, and sticking together 
in the next two operations. 

After they are wired, a metal basket is filled 
with them, and dipped into a vat full of weak 
nitrie acid, until all of the dirt and grease is eaten 
off. ‘They are then washed in a tank of clean 
running water without being taken from the 
basket, and are afterward lowered for a few 
moments into a vat filled with a chemical solution 
of silver, which deposits a thin layer of this metal 
on the entire surface of the brass, and gives to the 
thimble the appearance of being entirely of silver. 

On being taken from this solution, the wires 
are taken from them, and they are dried and 
polished by being rolled in a barrel containing 
warm, dry sawdust. They are then ready for 
packing and shipment. 

To one who watches the manufacture of one 
of these bright little companions of every girl’s 
home life, the thimble becomes more than the 
protective shield it is designed to be. It stands 
as a symbol of the general truth that several 
persons working together harmoniously will 
accomplish a desired end better and cheaper than 
if each one worked for himself, unmindful of the 
needs of his neighbor. Harry PLArt. 








Telling the Time. 


The picturesqueness of savage speech is known 
to those familiar with the dialects of our North 
American Indians. Among the Malagasy, the 
inhabitants of Madagascar, this pictorial quality 
of language is carried so far as to remind one of 
hieroglyphs which take the place of abstract 
words. 


Outside the circles of Euro) influence, says 

a distinguished Frenchman, Henri Mager, the old 
ions still stand. The d days are marked, 

on y hours, but by habitual occurrences. For 
example, ‘“The moment when the cock crows” 
corresponds to five o’clock A. M. “When 
chickens go out to f msg forth i 
moment when the cows ” is sev 
“When the oxen leave’’ is e cht Pages| “When the 
workmen leave” is nine. hen the first vo 
is eaten’ is ten o’clock. In the afternoon 
names for the procession of Ref npmend g 

“When the women from the rice-fields” 
means five o’clock, and if it is about six, the 
native simply says, “The hens return.” 








The two essentials of a vacation, of a bene- 
ficial vacation, are rest and change, and this brings us 
straight to the point. Nova Scotia is recognized as 
the most perfect vacation land on this side of the 
Atlantic. Nova Scotia is just the spot for you for 
these seven excellent reasons :—It’s a complete change. 
It’s a wonderful, healthy country. It’s a land of 
romantic history. Its scenery is unique and picturesque. 
There’s fine fishing and most excellent shooting. It’s 
so easily accessible. And going there and staying 
there are both so inexpensive. Here’s a general vaca- 
tion axiom—the greater the change, the greater the 
good it will do you. If you are a landsman, the ocean 
voyage of some two hundred miles will do you a world 
of good. You pace the deck of the Yarmouth Line’s 
fast Mail Express Steamers and drink in great whiffs 
of the salubrious salt of the sea. You feel its tonic 
instantly. The popular and best route is by the Yar- 
mouth Line. Handsome illustrated Catalogue and 
full information. H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis 
Wharf, Boston. (Adv. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


The Conditions ag | THE COMPANION’S 
Photographic Exhibition and Contest for 1899 are 
briefly as follows: 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1 
‘ontributors may send any number of pictures of 
an sine or poe ge 
he c/ass,and name and address of the competitor, 
must pe “written on the back of each photograph. 
fy must be mounted singly, and no picture 
caate framed. 
No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of 7he Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 
A circular containing full list of prizes and 
particulars of interest to contestants will be 
mailed on request. Address, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
YoutnH’s COMPANION, BosToN. 












VASSERS Wantedin wn to sell‘ 
CAMA Polish,” for mean Gold. Nickel, etc. 
Apply to The Cleansing and Polishing Uo., Needham, Mass. 
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can earn money = our Silverware, 
YOU Cutlery. How ? A Posta! deat lbring youan 
answer. SEASIDE MFG. Co., Bridgeport,Conn. 
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Monson Academy, 








MONSON, MASS. 
th year. Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools. i 


Three courses. Nine teachers. Address, 
JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Prin. 
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reciated. 








some other brand of Chocolate Confectioner, ? 
ou will make no mistake i, 
In each of ou: 


ing; Chemical; Agricultural; Preparatory} Q4¥%4 HL, D. FOSS & COMPA NY, 
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New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. ) 
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, ~ EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE - 


WINTHROP M. ‘BAKER, 
ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 


| The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 
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money, and often much harder. To 
have these savings gain and not 
lose is harder yet. 


Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


issues an attractive endowment 
investment policy which guaran- 
tees to pay back more than the 
amount paid in — protecting 
your family meantime. 

For further particulars address, 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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is next in importance to earning | 
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Wash the Baby WIE wisi 


BLACK PRINCE Tar Soap. 


It quickly allays itching, chafing, prickly heat or nettle 


rash, and makes baby cool, 


5 cts. per Cake. All dealers. 


comfortable and happy. 
Sample Free upon Request. 


MANHATTAN SOAP CO., 550 West 36th St., New York. 
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pocket I can bi: 


“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box Ap Nervease popdache powders in my 





One little powder o 
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All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 














‘tongue and — tive min- 


utes my headache is a rae of the pas’ 
F. G. Barry, Editor of 
fon, “Review of Revie 


4d NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 5 Conte. 
NERVEASE CO., cnet Mass. 
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strong, 


satchel. 








For Baby’s Joy.. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible eve 
Runs lightly, smooth! 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; = but 12 pounds; 
occupies less space when fol 

Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2.75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 


here. 
; easy to handle over 


ed than ordinary 


Mother Enjoys It. 




















BOTTLE 


FREE! 


JAMAICA GINGER 


FRUIT 
- CORDIAL. 


Try It in Ice Water 


and you will have no injurious effect. It is 

indispensable for Hoarseness, Colds, Dys - 

Sia, Tn digestion, or any stomach trouble 
Send us the name of your groci 
send you a bottle, that you may try it yourself. 


G. C. HINES & COMPANY, 31 India St. BOSTON, MASS. 


grocer and we will 
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T twenty-nine min- 
utes past five o’clock 
in the afternoon, 

one minute ahead of the 
fifty-five miles an hour 
speed which he had been 
asked to make, Roy 
stopped President Sanford’s special train at 
Mid Haven. In extreme fatigue he sat quite 
still, while Sandy, the fireman, straightened 
himself with difficulty. 

“Ow! Me ould back’s clane broke!” he 
said. “I feel as if I wuz about sixty-six years 
ould. Begorra, there aint another man on the 
road kin bate that run! Hullo! phwat’s the 
matter wid ye, Professor?’”’ for Roy was very 
pale, and had almost fallen trying to get down 
off his seat. 

“Look out! You'll burn ye on the b’iler!” 
Sandy cried, leaping forward. “Here, let me 
lift yedown. Ye’re jist a little faint wid the 
heat.”” Then the good Irishman got cool 
water and bathed Professor’s face and hands; 
but some minutes passed before he had recoy- 
ered his nerve. 

While the passenger agent and Superinten- 
dent Good drove away with two of the Great 
Central officials to the steamer where President 
Landon was, the party in President Sanford's 
car thanked goodness the fearful ride was 
finished, and had themselves brushed by the 
porter. Then the young people began to be 
merry again, accusing one another of having 
been frightened. Meanwhile President Sanford 
took from his wallet a twenty-dollar bill, and 
told his secretary to summon the engineer to 
the car. 

As Roy came slowly up to the president, 
that magnate was about to tender the bill 
when he caught sight of the young engineer’s 
face, dropped his hand and said in astonish- 
ment at Roy’s youthfulness, “You can’t be 
the engineer that brought us over the road 
to-day ?” 

“IT am, though,’”’ Roy said, modestly. 

Mabel Sanford and Kitty Pitkin sprang up 
at the sound of Roy’s voice—they had not 
recognized him through the grime on his face. 
“Why, how do you do, Roy?” they both said 
at once, and both held out their hands, to 
the astonishment of the president. 

“It’s you that has been giving us such a 
terrible shaking up, is it?’’ said Kitty Pitkin. 

And then Mabel said, “Papa, this is Mr. 
Roy Bell, son of Principal Bell of the Peru 
High School, where 1 attended when we lived 
in Peru. Roy was a classmate of Kit’s and 
mine; and I haven’t seen him for nearly three 
years—and —”’ 

“And we’re awfully glad to see you now, 
Roy!” Kitty added. 

President Sanford put the bill into his left 
hand, and gave Roy his right. Then he 
extended the money, saying, “Mr. Bell, please 
hand that to your fireman—he must have 
worked very hard on this trip. You seem to 
have stood it remarkably well, young man.” 

“Pretty well, sir,’ said Roy, and bowed 
himself out quickly, for he longed to see 
Sandy’s joy over so substantial an addition to 
the fund for bringing the old mother out from 
Ireland. 

Then the girls broke out in a torrent of 
praises of Roy, and explanations of what they 
supposed to be his reasons for giving up a 
college course. They were not far wrong in 
some of these guesses, but when they began to 
lament that a boy so clever should have turned 
to a career so laborious and “low,” the 
president interfered. 

“Nonsense! Didn’t I run an engine for 
three years? I hate to hear American girls 
talking such rubbish—as if a thorough mechanic 
might not be anybody’s social equal! ‘This 
one looks like a first-rate man; and don’t you 
suppose his folks get a good deal more pride 
and satisfaction out of his manly life than if 


he was some finicking dude, or were selling | 


things, or teaching, or reporting, or something 
like that 2” 

The girls were so pleased to hear him 
praising Roy that they objected just enough to 


keep him going for fifteen minutes or SO, | 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


and then he was interrupted by the 
officials returning from seeing President 
Landon. 

“T am very sorry to have to tell you,” 
said the Great Central superintendent, 
“that our president, Mr. Landon, agrees 
to your whole proposition, and we are 













to Peru with the large engine on a freight- 
train, they found everybody astir about 
the changes to result from the combination 
against the Big Square. It had been decided 
to put on one entirely new train each way, 
and to increase the speed of the other 
through trains. Officials were already busy 
over a new time schedule. 

Among engineers the question was, “Who 
will run the new train?” It was to be 
very fast, it was to have the right of way; 
driving it would be a great strain on the 
nerves, and the pay of the engineer would 
be much higher than had hitherto been 
given to any engineer on the road. 

To those not acquainted with railway 
work, it may seem strange that no one, not 








‘““WHY, HOW DO YOU DO, ROY?” 


to put on the fast trains as soon as we can get 

them ready.” He laughed good-naturedly. | 
“Now that it is settled,” he continued, “I 
congratulate you on your victory, for which 
| you may thank that engineer of yours. Where 
| I am going to get such men I don’t know!” 

“Oh, we raised him,’’ boasted Superintendent 
Good, “right there in our own schools and 
shops at Peru. That’s the best way to get) 
good engineers. Select likely boys and train 

| them.” 

| “Oh, yes! Train!” the Great Central official 
| answered. “It’s got to be in the boy first. 
| Engineers for fast trains are born, not made. 

Where this demand for fast men is going to be 

supplied from, I don’t know !” 

So the officials went away to begin the 
discussion of arrangements for the fast trains, 
and the party left in the president’s car divided 

|up, and sat and talked. Mabel and Kitty 
| went to one end of the car; Mr. and Mrs. 
| Sanford occupied the opposite end; and curi- 
| ously, each pair taiked of the same young 
man. 

“I don’t know when I’ve been more favor- 
ably impressed by a young man!” Mabel 
heard her father say: and then Kitty looked 
steadily at Mabel, and Mabel blushed crimson, 
and said, “O Kitty, you are such a goose!” 

The next day, when Roy and Sandy returned | 


| train regularly, day in and day out. 


Roy himself, not even Sandy, expected Profes- 
sor to be put on the fast train. Although he had 
made a great run yesterday, and was generally 
praised for it, all considered that he was too 
young for the great strain of running so fast a 
Some 
mature man of tried endurance would surely 
be chosen. 

‘There was little doubt as to where the honor 
would go. 
away in his vest pocket,” so Fatty Crooks put 
the general opinion. 

In fact, Wild was in physique, nerve and 
experience, an ideal engineer for a fast train. 
The points against him were his gambling 
habits and his disposition to treat maliciously 
any one he disliked. The pious master- 
mechanic would not deny the ability of Wild, 
although he did not wish to give him the run, 
because of his character. In this, however, 
Andrew Moore was overruled, and to Wild 
went the great engine and the fast train. 

It was started with much flourish in the 
newspapers, and was a success at the start, 
travellers being attracted by its speed and 
elegant equipment. Soon the train often 
numbered ten cars. It was vestibuled through- 
out, and the vestibule arrangement made it 
much harder to haul. 

New and more powerful locomotives were 


“Jack Wild has that thing tucked | 
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ordered for the lengthening train, and the more 
it grew in weight the greater was the strain on 
the engineer. Wild’s name became associated 
with it in the newspapers; the reporters fell 
into a foolish fashion of puffing him; and this 
vastly magnified his already high opinion of 
his own importance, for he had never before 
been “boomed” in printer’s ink, which often 
gives to the unaccustomed a peculiar intoxica- 
tion. Fatty Crooks soon noted that Wild’s 
head was turned by it all. 

The handsome pay that the fast train gave 
him proved to be a curse to Wild—he had more 
money for gambling. Before three months 

| had gone he spent all his spare time in a resort 
| in Peru kept by a man called Montezuma, and 
familiarly known as “The Fandango,” or 
“The Fan.” He became fascinated by the 
game of faro, and borrowed so much money to 
meet his inevitable losses that even his home 
was mortgaged. Still he appeared to have 
retained his nerve as an engineer, and ran his 
train fairly well. 

But he was being watched by Superintendent 
Good with anxiety. As for old Andrew Moore, 
he openly declared that no one frequenting 
such a place as Montezuma’s was fit for a 
responsible position upon a railroad, and would 
have discharged Wild at once had it not been 
for the superintendent, who bore with the 
gambler partly out of consideration for Wild, 
and partly because he did not wish to come 
into collision with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who might back Wild if he 
were dismissed without having first given cause 
in his work that could be clearly stated. 

Eventually he gave such cause. Always 
eager to get to the gaming table, his habit was 
to leave his engine almost entirely to his 

fireman, after reaching the Peru depot; 
but one day he had a fireman who did 
not know his habits, and therefore did 
not give due care to the engine, which 
was left with a strong fire and little 
water, so that the crown sheet of the 
fire-box was badly warped and burned. 
As a result, the large, costly locomotive 
had to be almost dismantled for repairs 
at a time when its services were pecul- 
iarly needed. 

On being called to account for this, 
Wild denied that he had neglected 
his engine, declared that the burning 
was due to the negligence of the round- 
house employés, and asseverated that 
he was not absent from the engine 
until he had put it safely away in the 
engine-house. As investigation proved 
these statements to be false, Superin- 
tendent Good discharged Wild from the 
company’s employ. 

At once Wild, an influential member 
of the locomotive brotherhood, made 
complaint to the fraternity about his 
discharge, and soon a committee of that 
powerful organization came to discuss 
the matter with Superintendent Good. 

He stopped his work, took out the 
written report of the evidence taken at 
the investigation into Wild’s case, and 
faced the committee with, “Gentlemen, 
I cannot manage a railroad and protect 
human lives with men who are not 

faithful and truthful. Here is the evidence in 
the case. Examine it for yourselves.’ 

The committee, after examining all the 
papers carefully, admitted that the case was 
clear against Wild. “Mr. Good,” said their 
chairman, “the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has no support for an unfaithful or 
untruthful man. We condemn Wild as fully 
as you do.” 

“That finishes that case,”’ said the superin- 
tendent to himself, as he put the papers away. 
He did not imagine that his troubles with 
Wild had hardly begun. 

Now the fast train began to run with serious 
irregularity. Engineer after engineer was tried 
on her, with the result of showing two things 
conspicuously—the men who could run her 
well for a few days could not endure the strain, 
and the mey who could endure the strain simply 
could not make the time required. Some who 
wished to be tried were obviously too reckless, 
others too old and nerveless. 

Meantime Roy Bell attended strictly to his 
duty of running an ordinary passenger-train, 
and did not appear at all as a candidate for 
the place of engineer of the fast train. He 
considered himself debarred from the Flyer by 
youthfulness, although he did not doubt his 
ability to run it successfully. 

What the superintendent was looking for 
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was a man of Wild’s age and type, without his 
dissipation, and the master-mechanic seemed also 
to be earnestly looking for such a man. They 
tried candidate after candidate for many weeks, 
and still the Flyer was too often late; and as 
engineer after engineer made way for another, 
the old Scotehman would say to himself, “Weel, 
weel—a’ things come to them that has patience; 
but still I’m feared he’s too young.” 

Finally the old man said to the superintendent, 
“Suppose I try young Bell on the Flyer for a 
trip or two, and see hoo he’ll stand it. Yon 
man that’s on it noo ’s no what’s needed.” 

“All right. I’ve been thinking of it myself,” 
said Mr. Good. 

When Roy was called away to go on the Flyer 
he said to his fireman on the slow passenger- 
train, ““This is only temporary. I will soon be 
back with you again, Sandy.” 

“Yes, ye will—whin the walkin’s good back 
to the ould counthry !” said Sandy, disconsolately. 

“Tf I don’t come back to you, you’ll come 
forward to me,” said Roy, and so left the 
faithful Irishman in good hope of promotion. 

Professor made his first trip on time and found 
it delightful, for the road-bed had been bettered 
since the day he ran the special train, and he 
had a new locomotive specially suited to the 
work. Back to Peru he went on time with 
great ease, and there received an order to remain 
on the Flyer until further notice. 

Now at about this time the condition of Jack 
Wild had become deplorable. Discharged by 
the management, and not countenanced by the 
brotherhood, the gambler could get no employ- 
ment as engineer on any road. In his despair 
the wretched man hung about Montezuma’s— 
not gambling now, for he had lost his all—until 
Superintendent Good, out of pity for his wife 


and daughters, gave him employment in the | 


roundhouse, much to the annoyance of old 
Andrew Moore and Watty Gibb, who were 
strongly of the opinion that Wild was not to be 
trusted in any capacity ; but they were incapable 
of imagining the malignity with which Wild saw 
Professor running the locomotive that the elder 
engineer still thought of as “‘mine.’’ 

For Roy remained on the Flyer, and after it 
settled down again to keeping its schedule time 
regularly the train became more popular than 
ever, and grew heavier than the officials desired— 
increasing during the season of summer travel to 
twelve, thirteen and even fifteen heavy cars. 
Still Roy sueceeded wonderfully in making time, 
and gave much of the credit to Sandy, for he 
had soon succeeded in promoting his faithful 
friend. 

One hot afternoon, as Professor came to his 
engine preparatory to going out with his train, 
he met Wild face to face in a narrow doorway. 
The young man stepped aside and bowed 
respectfully and even sympathetically, for he 
cherished no recollection of Wild’s unkindness 
to him in the days when he had been a fireman, 
and he was sorry to see so able an engineer 
reduced to a wiper’s work; but Wild did not 
return the bow. With a strange look. of trium- 
phant malice he passed on his way. 

The train was unusually heavy that day, and 
as they left the depot Roy leaned out of the cab 
window and looked back at it. 

“Give me lots of steam, Sandy,” he said. 
“We've got an awful load for this fast time 
to-day.”’ 

Sandy hurled in the coal, the furnace fairly 


roared with the heat, and they had rushed over | trees. 


some twenty miles when the Irishman noticed 
Professor staring anxiously at his water-gage. 
The boiler, which seemed full enough as they 
started, did not take water as it should; the 
heavy train was using up more than the injector- 
pipes were supplying. Roy had opened his own 
injector full, in his desire to see the water rise, 
but it still kept falling. 

“Turn on your injector full!” he shouted to 
Sandy. 

Sandy obeyed instantly, for at a glance he saw 
that the boiler was generating steam too rapidly ; 
but with both injector-pipes open the water kept 
falling. 

“Don’t put in any more coal!” Roy shouted, 
as Sandy opened the furnace door. “Look at 
the injector-pipes!’? They were leaking angry 
jets of steam and water at the joints near the 
floor of the cab. 

All doubt as to what to do vanished from 
Roy’s mind now. He shut off the steam until 
the train was barely moving. Then leaping to 
the fireman’s side of the engine, he seized the 
long lever by which the furnace grates were 
turned and began shaking with all his might. 

“Here! Sandy, quick!” he cried. “Help me 
get the fire dumped, or 1’1l burn all my fire-box !”” 

Sandy pushed the young form out of the way, 
took strong hold of the lever, and soon had the 
track below streaming with fire. Roy stopped 
his train beyond the blazing coal, and sprang 
down out of the midst of the steam and water. 
The conductor came running forward, windows 
began to go up, and the general query was, 
“‘What’s the matter ?”’ 
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had been tampering with the injectors. Some- 
body’ll have to walk to Ordway, Clancy, and 


send back word for another engine to get us out | 


of here. It’s about three miles. It’s the only 
thing to do.”” And Clancy did it promptly. 

When the steam had subsided, Roy climbed 
into the cab with the conductor and inspected 
the pipes. They found that the joints had been 
almost dug out—not cut entirely through, but 
left so that they would last until the train was 
well out on the road. Some malicious meddler 
had designed that Roy should burn his furnace 
before the lack of water was sufficiently realized, 
and nothing but his watchfulness and prompti- 
tude in decision had defeated the scheme. 


Who had played so dastardly a trick? Cer- | 


tainly some one well acquainted with locomotives. 
Certainly some one employed in the roundhouse. 
Both Sandy and Roy believed they could name 
the man, but they made no accusation aloud. 
Two hours passed before they heard the sound 
of the relief train with Superintendent Good, 
Master-Mechanie Andrew Moore, and a gang of 
men from Peru on board. When it stopped, the 


officials hurried forward to Roy, and were soon 
inspecting the broken pipes. 

“You see, I couldn’t get water out of my 
tank, and I just had to dump my fire and let the 
train lie here,” said Professor. 

“Exactly right,” replied the superintendent, 





T rains,” said Isadora. She 
was sitting by a tub of 
water, scrubbing lemons 
with a brush. Lemons 
ripened from November to 
March, and it was Feb- 
ruary now. The lemons 
were a little discolored by a fungus growth, and 
that was the reason why Isadora and the rest 
were scrubbing them. 

Isadora was fourteen years old, and most of 
the others about the room 
were also girls; but among 
them worked old Juana, 
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“or we should have had another disabled engine, 
| just at the busiest season of the year.” 

Andrew Moore gave the injectors the most 
careful examination. “Aye, aye! It’s a’ plain 
enough to me,’’ he muttered; but he named no 
one as guilty, although he began a cautious, 
diligent inquiry as soon as he returned to 
Peru. 

Two days later Jack Wild was finally dis- 
charged from the company’s service, for reasons 
stated to him privately—reasons which he would 
be most unlikely to publish; reasons which the 
company wished to conceal, -lest the public 





enemies in its own shops, and therefore could 
not be depended on for speed or even for 
| safety. 

This winking at a crime for the sake of 
avoidance of publicity turned out to be ill-judged 
as well as wrong, as do so many of the actions 
founded on distrust of the public sense, and it 
doomed Roy Bell to incur a tremendous risk for 
no fault of his own. Meantime the situation 
was that his reputation stood higher than ever, 
and that a foe who would never cease from 
desire to injure him and the company had been 
allowed to go free to use his minute knowledge 
of the Northern Trunk line as might seem best 
to his revengeful nature. 

(To be continued.) 
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enormous. One evening, when for hours the 
upper reservoir had been full to its utmost 
capacity and pouring over the only safety-valve, 
the concrete sluice, into the lower reservoir, it 
was discovered that the dam between the upper 
and the lower reservoirs was beginning to 
show signs of giving way under the prodigious 
pressure. 

The lower reservoir, containing millions of 
gallons, had risen no less than thirteen feet in 
twenty-four hours. All the overflow from the 








a sharp-tongued Mexican 
woman, who was still able 
to scrub lemons and scold 
the girls. Old Juana ‘said 
of herself, “Pies que son 
duchos de andar no pue- 
den quedos estar.” (Feet 
that are used to moving about 
cannot keep still.) She meant 
that she had been accus- 
tomed to work all her life, 
and did not propose to leave 
off working now. 

From the room where 
she washed lemons, Isadora 
could look out the window 
at the lemon orchard, where 
pickers were going over the 





“Ka! How it rains!” 
ejaculated another girl, and 
she laughed as she saw the 
lemon-gatherers begin to run for shelter from 
the shower. It had rained much this month—a 
far-Western downpour, justifying the name of 
the “wet season” instead of winter, for the grass 
was green. 

“Afliccion!’’ groaned old Juana, crossly, 
as she scrubbed lemons and looked with stern 
eyes at the girls who had clustered to look 
out of the window. ‘‘Waste you the time in 
negligencia?” 

The girls smiled at one another, and leisurely 
went back to their lemon-scrubbing. Old Juana 
grumbled on as she pleased. She seemed as 
well as usual; but next day she was not there, 
nor the next, nor the next. Isadora and the 
other girls who lived in the region about the 
creek, and went home nights, and came up to 
the American’s orchard every week-day in lemon 
harvest, brought word that old Juana, who also 
lived in the creek region, had pneumonia, and 
that the médico came to see her. Some of the 
neighbors took turns looking after her. 

The rain continued. It was a deluge of days. 
The creek swelled high. This creek, which ran 
on the outskirts of the town, came from the 
hills. At the head of the cafion were the two 
great reservoirs of a cemetery association. The 
upper reservoir, capable of containing twenty- 
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| upper reservoir had to run into tlie lower one. 

| If the dam between them gave way, and twenty- 
| five million gallons from the upper reservoir were 
precipitated into the many millions of additional 
| gallons of the lower reservoir, the sudden force 

| would cause the dam of the lower reservoir to 
collapse. 

Nobody believed the lower dam could stand 
such a wave. The water already contained in 
| the lower reservoir would make a destructive 
flood, but with both reservoirs combined, between 

forty and fifty million gallons of water in a wall 


| forty feet high would go sweeping down the 


| creek with irresistible force, carrying before it 
all the homes of the creek district. Stretching 
| up and down its banks—sometimes even built 
| almost on the creek bottom itself—were the 
_ homes of almost five hundred families. 
| This evening, as soon as it was known that 
the upper dam was beginning to give way, while 
| workmen fought the threatening break, police- 


should get an impression that the Flyer had | 
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anything to carry away part of their furniture o 
belongings. Many abandoned everything ani 
fled. Wild fright overwhelmed the district. 

The news spread to the Swedes, the Germans. 
the Mexicans, the Americans, in all the threat 
ened little houses. 

Isadora and her married sister, with whose 
family Isadora lived, heard the wild outcrics. 
and threw up a window of their little house io 
listen. 

“Get out of your homes, quick as you can!” 
they heard the policeman shout. “The dar 
between the upper and the lower reservoir has 
begun to give way! If it goes, the second dam 
won’t hold!” 

All around confusion reigned. Shouts rang 
through the darkness. The pouring rain, the 
booming of the swollen creek, added to the fear. 

“We shall all be drowned!” screamed one 
woman, running in the dark. “It’s coming 
now! [I hear it!” 

The doctor was just going away from old 
Juana’s house, near the creek, when the news 
came. 

“You must not move old Juana out of the 
house in this pouring rain!”* exclaimed the doctur 
hurriedly to Mrs. Silva, one of the neighbors who 
had occasionally helped take care of Juana sine 
her illness began. “Exposure will certainly ki!) 
her! She is in a critical stage of pneumonia! 
She may be drowned if the flood comes, but she 
will certainly die if she’s taken out of that warm 
room into such weather as it is to-night !’’ 

“Si, senor,” answered frightened Mrs. Silva, 
running to find her six children. ‘We will not 
take her out.’’ 

“What will you do?” called the doctor, but 
there rose no answer from the darkness and the 
tumult. 

He could not stay, for he was urgently needed 


| by a very ill patient in another district. 


“Somebody will surely attend to Juana,” he 
thought, and galloped away on his rounds. 

In the hurried alarm, the one thought of tle 
people of the threatened district was to get 
away. ‘They had not time to think of anything 
else. Sharp-tongued, little-loved old Juana was 
forgotten in the confusion. Those who had 
horses put their families in wagons and drove 
frantically away through the pouring rain, whip- 
ping their horses to a gallop. Piles of house- 
hold goods were thrown out into the night 
and lay soaking. Isadora’s married sister ran 
screaming out of her house with her children. 
Trembling Isadora caught 
shawls and wraps and fled, 
too. 

But as they ran, Isadora 
caught sight of the dim 
light in the back window 
of old Juana’s little house. 

“What will they do with 
Juana?” panted Isadora, 
hurriedly, as she ran beside 
one of the neighbors. 

“The médico said she 
must not be moved,” gasped 
the woman, running. “If 


she is moved into this 
storm, she dies! Who 
would kill her? Let her 


be. Perhaps to her will 
not come harm.’’ 

Isadora and the woman 
ran on, but frightened as 
she was, Isadora’s heart 
hesitated, although her feet 
fled. Was no one left with 
old Juana? Did the sick, 
helpless old woman know 
that she was left alone, 
with the great wall of 
water coming to drown 
her? Sharp-tongued as 
Juana had been, Isadora 
could not help a feeling of 
pity for her, if she were now left helpless. 

It was no wonder the alarmed people had 
forgotten Juana. They had their families, their 
furniture, their horses to save; but she, Isadora, 
had nothing. She would only run back through 
the rain for a moment, and just see if old Juana 
were really alone or frightened. 

“I go back to see about Juana,”’ called Isadora 
to her sister, who ran on, answering something 
unintelligible. 

Isadora ran back. Juana’s little house was 
built near the side of the creek, and would be 
sure to go if the wall of water came. ‘The girl 
hurriedly climbed the steps and went in. No 
one was there save Juana; the old woman lay in 
the farther of the two little rooms, where the fire 
was by this time going out. Juana was moali!!is, 
and Isadora hurriedly put fuel on the fire. 

“T will leave her with a fire, anyway,” thousht 
the girl. 

Then when the fire burned, Juana moaned sO 





five million gallons, had a dam of earth and rock men rushed to give warning to the five hundred | that Isadora, although she hardly dared to stay 
thirty-two feet high. Just below this reservoir | threatened homes. In the darkness and the | a moment, hastily made a poultice and put it on 
was a second one, also capable of holding | pouring rain the policemen hurried from house | the old woman’s chest to alleviate the pain. 


| twenty-five million gallons, and having a retain-| to house. One policeman took the houses at | 


_ 


“T will leave her in a minute! I must go! 


Roy explained briefly to the conductor before | ing dam forty feet high. The previous year the | the head of the creek, another the houses at the | must hurry!” the frightened girl kept sayine ‘0 


the passengers crowded about them, and the 
conductor at once sent brakemen with flags and 


two reservoirs had been dredged and their | foot, the third those in the middle. As they | herself; and still old Juana moaned, and trei- 
capacity enlarged, so that now both together | hurried with the news, the police left terror and | bling Isadora, listening for the loud crash ‘ 


a 


lanterns to stop any train that might be approach- | could hold fifty million gallons, although the| confusion behind them. Panic-stricken women | doom, kept doing what she could for Juana. 
dams had never yet been put to the test of | and children rushed, screaming, out into the | 


ing. 
Then the conductor asked, ‘‘What did it?” 
“T can’t find out much until that steam will 


let me into the cab; but it looks as if some one | fr 


holding back so much water. 
During the present downpour the drainage 


| Storm. Men, listening for the roar presaging | thinking. 


destruction, snatched their children, dragged 


om the hills into the reservoirs had been | their wives, or ran for carts, for wheelbarrows— | the destruction that threatened the district.‘ 


—s 


“The fire will burn a while,” Isadora kc? 
“T must go quickly!” 
She did not believe that Juana knew 20 
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one had told her. As Isadora worked, the 
shouts outside had grown less, till at last they 
re eased altogether. 

“| will go now!” thought Isadora. 

She seized her shawl, and stood an instant 
looking at Juana. Poor old Juana! The old 
woman muttered incoherent things, coughing 
and moaning at intervals. 

The fire would go out after a while. No one 
would be here to replenish it. The room would 
crow cold; the doctor had said it must be kept 
warm. If the great wall of water came, no 
one would be here to seize old Juana and try to 
save her. 

“But oh, I must go! 
afraid!’ whispered Isadora. 

She slipped through the other room and out of 
the door, and stood irresolute on the stoop, just 
sheltered from the pouring rain. Poor old 
Juana! Would she die without care? Who 
would give the medicine and make the warm 
poultice when the pain was bad? 

Isadora’s frightened young eyes peered out into 


I must! I am so 
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“Hurry! Hurry! If there’s a landslide into 
the lower reservoir, God help the homes down 
yonder !’’ 

There were loud shouts to horses. 

“The lower dam’s leaking!” yelled a man 
| through the night. ‘Hurry with the syphons!” 

Men ran to the lower reservoir. Leaks had 
started in the retaining wall there. Workmen 
brought mixtures of straw, manure and clay, 
and tamped it into the crevices. There was the 
gleam of lanterns all along the wall. Thousands 
of gallons an hour were pouring from the upper 
into the lower reservoir. From the sides of the 
lower came the voices of men shouting about 
syphons. 

Ever since dark, men had been making syphons 
and setting them to work, as a last resort to 
| unburden the lower reservoir. Four-inch pipes 
| had been hauled to the lower dam. Screwing 
| the sections of pipe at right angles, workmen 
filled these impromptu syphons with water, and 

having no pumping apparatus to start the 
| syphons, they plugged them at both ends. One 





the darkness. Lights were usually numerous in | end of such syphon would then be put under the 


the district around the creek, but now all was | surface of the reservoir, and the other end lower 
blackness—not a gleam from any of the houses | down in the waste passage. Both plugs of a 


as far as she could see. A sense of terror crept 
over the girl! Everybody had gone! Every- 
body! She could not stay alone to face what 
was coming. Surely it must be coming, or all 
the people would not have fled! Poor old 
Juana! 

Isadora shivered. Had not a girl a right to 
live? Would it be so very wrong to run away 
from Juana? How horrible it would be to hear 
the great wall of water come roaring down, 
tearing down crashing houses and sweeping 
them away, and to run one’s self, and be caught, 
and go down, down, screaming, choking, drown- 
ing, crying vainly for help amid the waters! 
To drown! To risk sucha death for the sake of 
an old woman! 

Hark! What was that roar? 
her breath. 

“It comes!” she screamed. “He aqui! Vele 
ahi!’ 

She leaped from the steps into the rain, and 
fled away, her heart beating to suffocation. The 
loud booming was near. She sped on. She 
stopped, trembling, and looked back. It was 
the creek, and not the tidal wave! 

But, oh, how she wanted to run on! If the 
flood of waiters came, could she get old Juana 
out of the house and away before they would 
both be engulfed ? 

“She does not know now! I could run and 
leave her, and she would not know!” thought 
Isadora. 

But still that faint light from old Juana’s 
home held the girl’s eyes. 

“Come back!’ the light said. “Come back! 
Who will attend to her needs to-night, if not 
you? She may die, without anybody’s care! 
God gives you the charge of her to-night.” 

How the creek roared! Isadora pulled her 
shawl more tightly about her and flew back 
through the rain. 

“She is old—old!” panted Isadora. “If I 
were old and sick, and had nobody—ah, 
miseria !”? 

A sob broke from the frightened young girl. 
Breathless she reached the door, flung off her 
wet shawl and crept in. The old woman’s 
hands were wandering aimlessly around, as if 
seeking something. 

“They left me,” she moaned pitifully in her 


Isadora caught 





own tongue. “They all left old Juana!’ 
Isadora’s heart stirred within her. She bent 
down. 


“Juana,” she said, “I am here. It is I, 
Isadora. Be comforted. I will not leave you.” 

Juana did not answer coherently, but the 
groping old hands reached one of Isadora’s and 
held it tightly. Then Juana babbled on about 
something else, her words interrupted by cough- 
ing. After a while Juana fell asleep. Isadora 
softly built up the fire again. Then the girl 
crept into the other room and knelt down by the 
window, and looked out at the blackness and 
listened—listened—listened. She had promised 
to stay. She could not break her word; but the 
terror was on Isadora yet. If only some one 
were here to speak to! But to be alone, and 
listen for the awful crash which she believed 
would come! 

“But I cannot leave her! I cannot!’’ Isadora 
said to herself. ‘She is old—old!”’ 

The girl looked out at the storm, and listened, 
and prayed and listened. 

Up at the reservoirs this night, although 
Isadora did not know it, the hole in the higher 
dam was rapidly increasing in size. Men ran 
through the thick rain and darkness, shouting to 
one ancther. There were lanterns flashing, 
there were sounds of lumbering carts bringing 
loads of earth and broken rock. Men who had 
already been working for hours were packing 
“own the earth to make it solid. Those who 
Tan with lanterns along the masonry coping of 
the fences surmounting the dam could see‘how 
hear the great bulwark, although thirty-two feet 
high, had come to yielding under the pressure of 
the twenty-five million gallons behind it. 

Vhe earth had sunk several feet away from 
the fence, and the posts supporting the coping 
had been wrenched out of place by the pressure. 
Most dreadful of all, the cement work and earth 
of part of the upper dam had begun to slide. 

‘Fight that slide!” shouted a man, running. 


| Syphon would then be taken out at the same 
| moment, and the water would begin to rush out. 
| The sluice of the lower reservoir was open, of 
| course, and the forty. stop-cocks throughout the 
| large cemetery were open, and the fountains 
were all on at full play in the rain; but despite 
this and despite syphons, the water in the lower 
reservoir rose steadily. 

“Twenty-eight feet!” said one man, whose 
face was white in the lantern light, and who was 
splashed from head to foot with mud and water. 

“Twenty-eight feet, and rising!’’ the word 
went around. What would it be before morning? 
There rose an almost despairing cry from a 
|man at one end of the retaining wall. ‘Jim! 

Hurry! Quick! It’s giving way here!” 
| But back at old Juana’s, Isadora knew nothing 
|of how the men fought the water. She only 

waited, white-faced, by the window, as the dark, 
| fear-lengthened hours went on. Every little 
| while she crept away to keep the fire going, or 
| went to Juana if she moaned. Once when the 
|roar of the creek and the appalling waiting 
| seemed more than the girl could bear, Isadora 
| crept to Juana’s bedside. The old woman 
| opened her eyes and looked fixedly a long time 
| with fever-bewildered eyes at Isadora, sitting in 
| the light of the dim lamp. 

“Do you want anything, Juana?” asked 
Isadora at last, unable to understand the mean- 
ing of the prolonged, feverish gaze. ° 

Juana slowly put out her wrinkled hand till it 
reached Isadora’s hair. The old hand passed 
over the girl’s tresses with a motion that in any 
other person would have been thought a caress. 

*‘Rosa!’? murmured old Juana, with the soft 
Spanish sound of the s. “Rosa mia! Rosita!” 

Then Isadora understood. 

“She thinks I am her little girl that died so 
long ago,’”’ thought Isadora. “Her Rosa—poor 
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they are watching every point, and they think | Juana lives, it will be because she was not taken 
the worst danger is over. Some of the people | out into the storm, and she has had your care. 
will come back to their homes to-day, probably !’’ | If you’ll stay here a little while longer, I’ll go 
He looked at old Juana. “She is a little get somebody to relieve you, so you can go and 
better,” he said. “You have kept the room| rest. Somebody will dare come, now that the 
warm all night ?”’ danger is less.’’ 
“Yes, sefior,”” answered Isadora. The doctor hurried away, and Isadora waited, 
The doctor looked at her. | glad of heart. Perhaps she had done what 


“The men who- fought the water all night | Rosa, the little girl of long ago, would have done 
“If | for old Juana. 


have not been braver than you,” he said. 
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HAT maize was | ‘or the earth-pit substitute a five-gallon kerosene 
to the American | can and you have the modern way. 

Indian, what; So far the women may have done the work. 
rice is to the Chinaman, poi was and still is to; Now it is the men’s turn. All superfluous 
the Hawaiian. It is the national dish, the one | clothing is usually dispensed with, which means 
distinctive edible that marks off the island|that the malo or waist-cloth is considered 
cuisine from all others. As poi is not only a/| sufficient. Indeed, any one who will watch a 
most healthful and nutritious food but one that | poi pounder at work for a short time will be 
commends itself to the civilized palate, a short | likely to decide with the native that the less 
account of the taro plant and of its chief product | clothing the better; for there is no disguising the 
may be of interest. | fact that good poi is to be had only through 

The taro plant, Colocasia antiquorum var. | much labor and much perspiring. 
esculentum, as the botanists name it, seems to| The poi board is about four feet long and say 
have been derived originally from India, whence | two feet broad, shallowly concave, rounded at 
it was widely diffused. It was cultivated in | the ends and may be likened to a huge platter. 
Egypt, along the Mediterranean, in the Canary | Usually it is made of Koa wood, which is much 
Islands, the West Indies, in China and upon all | like mahogany in hardness and durability and 
the Pacific Islands inhabited by the Polynesian | something like it in color. 
race. Wherever the Polynesians migrated, they | The poi pestle is made from a bit of solid, 
carried their precious taro with them, and it is | hard-grained basalt rock, carefully selected, and 
in their northernmost outposts, the Hawaiian | worked into the shape of a short, broad pestle 
| Islands proper, that the plant is believed to attain which weighs several pounds. Seating himself 
| its greatest perfection. | on the ground with the board between his out- 
It is a semiaquatic plant, growing freely along | stretched legs so as to steady it, the Kanaka 

the muddy banks of streams and in wet places | swings the pestle well behind the head, often 
|all over the islands at low altitudes. The} with both hands, and brings it heavily down 
| abundant rainfall in some portions of the island | upon one of the tubers, which is soon reduced to 
of Hawaii, especially about Hilo, makes it | a pulpy, dough-like mass. Other roots are then 
| possible to cultivate taro on the uplands, and its | added, and the mass under the stone soon 

broad, arrow-head-shaped leaves of dark green | grows larger and the pile of tubers as steadily 
|are a familiar sight around most of the native | diminishes. 
| houses. 

A patch of taro, after being planted, requires 
a year or more to come to maturity. The plants 
require little care or cultivation during this long! Poi is sticky stuff, and the stone has to be 
period, and once ready for digging the crop is a | dipped frequently into water while the dough is 
perpetual one, for the native plants as he digs. | continually patted with wetted hands, and lifted 
It is necessary only to cut off the tops of the | from the board to prevent it from sticking. 
tubers and insert them into the mucky soil, when | Poi is well-made when the dough is of an even 
they soon take root and flourish. consistency throughout, and is free from lumps. 

The amount of food supplied by a fair-sized | This means that it must be steadily pounded for 
| taro patch is prodigious. Probably a quarter of |an hour or two. The dough is then firm and 
| an acre of thrifty taro will feed a good-sized | stiff, in which condition it is known as paiai. 


The Taro Plant 





Tastes ‘“‘ Like Billstickers’ Paste.’’ 








Juana’s only daughter. I had forgotten her | family. 
sorrows. Pobrecita!” | The leaves when young are tender and suecu- 


The tears of pity came into the young girl’s lent, and when boiled make most delectable | 


eyes. Juana’s weak old hand passed over | greens. These are known to the natives as luau, 
Isadora’s hair twice, thrice. Then the tired’ and this name came to be applied also to a native 


It is now readily transported, and it is in this 

| condition that it is sold for consumption. 

The poi is ready to be eaten after it is thinned 

| with water to the consistency of good paste; 
but it is not much esteemed till after it has stood 











feast. To Europeans it | for at least twenty-four hours or more, when it 
now signifies almost any begins to ferment and sour. It gets more and 
merrymaking on the part | more palatable for several days, the slight acidity 
of the natives. adding much to its flavor. Poi is also thought 
But it is the root, or|to be more easily digested in the fermented 
more properly the tuber, | state. 
of the taro plant that is| Unappreciative Europeans, not to the manner 
most highly prized. When | trained, are apt to describe poi as smelling and 
taken from the ground | tasting like billstickers’ paste. It may be so. 
this is of a dark brown | If true, it only proves, not that poi is bad, but 
color and shaped like a | that we have hitherto overlooked a delectable 
beet, but larger. While | article of food in billstickers’ paste. 
in the raw state, taro is| When it comes to the eating of the poi, there 
entirely too acrid for the | are several methods. The one that finds favor 
palate of any animal, | with most Europeans is to eat it with a fork or 
two- or four-footed, save | a spoon, but such is not the Hawaiian method. 
the hog, and it is by no| The native early discovered that the two first 
means relished even by | fingers of the right hand were made to eat poi 
piggy. Thorough cook- | with, and the primitive way is still good enough 








MAKING POI, 


hand dropped, but tne wan old face was turned 
toward Isadora still. 

“Rosa mia,” whispered the old lips again, and 
Isadora, knowing for whom she was mistaken, 


answered, “Madre mia,’ even as little Rosita 
might have done so long ago. 

A faint smile came over old Juana’s face. 
Her eyes closed, and she lay quietly breathing. 

So the long, slow night went on. Many times 
Isadora started, thinking from the uproar of the 
creek that the final moment had come. She gave 
Juana her medicine at times, and kept up the fire. 

At last the gray dawn came upon the girl’s 
vigil. A horse galloped through the district, 
and the doctor, mud-bespattered, sprang up the 
steps of old Juana’s house. He found old 
Juana still asleep. 

“Child, have you stayed here all night alone?” 
the doctor asked Isadora. 

“Yes, sefior,” answered Isadora. “Is the 
great wall of water coming, sefior?”’ 

The girl’s face was very pale, and her heavy 
eyes told what she had suffered. 





said the doctor. “It has been terrible! But 


bent forward and with tears on her cheeks softly | 


“The men have fought the water all night,” | 


ing, however, destroys | for the modern Kanaka. 

the acrid principle. Baked| ‘The two fingers are dipped into the sticky 

taro root is most tooth- | mess to just below the first joint, and withdrawn 
some, and in general character is much like the | with a neat little flourish which wraps the paste 
sweet potato. Baked in the shape of cakes, | nicely around them. When inserted into the 
with a nice brown crust, it appeals to the taste | mouth and withdrawn properly the poi is all left 
| even of the most epicurean. | behind, and nature does the rest. 
When a Kanaka family is at eo the poi 
; ; pot is the centre dish, the piece de résistance. 
The Ascams Heya. Into it are dipped in turn the fingers of each 

But while taro may be cooked in a variety of | member of the family, from the oldest to the 
ways, and while it is good to the taste and whole- | youngest. This statement is perhaps calculated 
some in whatsoever manner it be served, it is in | to make the fastidious shudder, but we shall do 
the shape of poi that it is most acceptable to the | well to remember that good table manners are a 
natives. matter of custom, and as Kanaka habit sanctions 
The following is the ancient way of making | this somewhat free and easy manner of eating, 

the staple article: After being well washed, the | why should we object? 
tubers are placed in an oblong pit in the ground,| ‘Taro poi is the real and only accepted poi 
called umu, in which a goodly number of stones | among the Hawaiians, but breadfruit treated in 
have been heated very hot. Tubers and stones | the same manner makes an equally nice food, 
| well mingled together are then covered with a | and by some it is even more highly esteemed. 
| thick layer of broad, green leaves, as of the} Breadfruit-trees are not overabundant in the 
banana, ti plant or of the taro. Water is then | Hawaiian Islands, nor, | am told, are they so 
| poured over all to insure plenty of steam, and | large nor so prolific of their fine fruit as in the 
the whole is covered with earth. After several | southern islands, where the poi is mostly made 
hours’ steaming the roots are soft and ready for | from breadfruit. 
pounding, the epidermis having first been scraped | So wedded to their poi are the Hawaiians that 
off. | when they can get neither taro nor breadfruit [ 
| Such is the ancient method of cooking taro. | have seen them making a sort of poi from flour. 
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The flour is first mixed with cold water, then 
dropped into boiling water and converted into a 
sticky dough which is pounded precisely like 
taro. Itis then treated to a second boiling. The 
resulting substance I am unable to name, but 
should judge it to be unexcelled as a test of 
digestion. 

At all events the Kanaka seems very fond of 
it, and I have seen the children crowd around the 
pot after the first boiling and scoop out handfuls 








THE YOUTH’S 


of the hot, gummy dough, skilfully evading the 
maternal cuffs that were liberally showered at, 
rather than upon, their heads—for the Kanakas 
are very gentle and long-suffering with their 
children. 

I have seen frequently a Kanaka child hardly 
able to walk, grasping in its chubby fists a long 
splinter with a ball of half-cooked dough impaled 
upon it. They seem to regard such a dainty 
much as white children do a stick of candy. 

















Tidmore Kane, in the rale estate busi- 
ness, I’m wantin’ to.see.’’ 

The gentleman addressed looked down with 
some astonishment upon the sharp little freckled 
visage that was upturned as he replied, “I am 
Mr. Kane, my boy. What do you want with 
me?’’ 

“Sure, J’ll be tellin’ ye, but it’s mighty glad I 
am to see you, sir. Shake, then! I’m a name 
sake of yours, though belike you’re not knowin’ 
it, and I’m glad that I favor you, now that I’ve 
set me two eyes on ye.” 

“Favor me, indeed, you young scarecrow !” 

“Qn the inside, I mane, and I’d be glad if it 
was on the outside, for it’s a mighty fine-lookin’ 
gentleman ye are, then. They do be tellin’ me 
you have the rintin’ of a-many of the houses 
hereabout, and it’s to rint the small place at the 
foot of the hill I’d be askin’. I'll pay you as 
much as fifty cents a week for it, and worruk 
out the rint if you say it’s a bargain.” 

Mr. Kane was growing interested. The small 
boy had a brisk, business way with him, quite 
out of proportion to his size, which was that of 
an average ten-year-old. 

“It is a little out of the usual line to take 
work in return —” MN 

“Oh, it will be equally satisfactory if ye pay 
me in cash, then, Mr. Kane, sir, and ’tis a good 
bargain ye’ll have, wid me mother along wid me, 
and she that aiger to be at rest wanst more. ’Tis 
the plazed woman she’ll be that all’s settled so 
well.” 

“But hold on!” said Mr. Kane. “I like to 
know something about my tenants. What_se- 
curity can you give me that I shall find you 
responsible ?” 

“Sure, I tould you that I was named after 
you, didn’t I? It’s Peter Tidmore Kane 
Mulligan 1 am, and me mother says ye’ll be 
sure to mind Biddy Moran that was cook to ye 
wanst. But I’m ‘Tid for short. We'll move 
in the day, and I’ll just come up for me orders 
in the mornin’,” and Tid walked away as con- 
tentedly as if he carried a signed lease in his 
pocket. 

“Biddy Moran? To be sure. She worked 
for us one summer a dozen or more years ago,” 
said Mrs. Kane, when her husband appealed to 
her for confirmation of the boy’s story. “Not 
much of a cook, very green and a little queer, as 
I remember her. I’m afraid they’ll be a load on 
your hands, Tidmore.”’ 

“Well, the old shell can’t be much worse with 


Vy Ly you be Mr. Kane, sir? It’s Mr. Peter 








URTON. 


| for dacint Americans out there,” admitted Tid. 
“The pigtails and the greasers have it all their 
own way. It’s quare how there’s something 
forninst wan most iverywheres in the West. In 
Nebrasky it wor the *hoppers, and in Kansas 
the drought. Up in Washington it aither rained 
all the time or the chinook blasted things, and 
down in Texas there wor the cattle every which 
way. It do be good to get home to the states,”’ 
and Tid drew a long breath of satisfaction. 
“But this isn’t worruk at all, and if ye’ll put me 
to it, I’ll be diggin’ in.’’ 

Mr. Kane found the boy eager to learn and 
tireless in his efforts to please, and although he 
made some blunders, by the end of the week he 
had won the favor of the household, and was 
allowed to make himself useful about the place 
in- very much his own way. This sometimes 
resulted in queer turns of fancy, according to 
| the Eastern view of things, as when he was 
found in the early morning sweeping up grass- 
hoppers from the lawn to feed the fowls, and 
carefully treasuring pocketsful 
of gravel while he was still new 
to the situation. 

“Sure, it wor the lashings of 
*hoppers we had out on the 
perraries, but niver a stone to 
the size of a pea there. -Ye have 
them betther disthributed here, 
and it’s a fine country, though 
the things do grow small,” he 
decided, approvingly, when the 
waste of his efforts was pointed 
out to him. 

It would appear that the Mul- 
ligans had drifted all over the 
West in an aimless fashion, 
“saking health and _betther- 
ment,” as Tid expressed it, till 
the death of the father left his 
mother free to return “for the 
making of me,” he coniided to 
Mr. Kane. 

“Sure, a lad nades to be 
looking up to a good man, me 
mother says, and it’s a power of 
t’achin’ I’ll nade to come up to 
me name, I do be thinkin’.”’ 

The amusement that Mr. 
Kane derived from the glorified 
ideal upon which Tid was basing 
the formation of his character 
gaye way sometimes to a fleeting 
wish that he had cultivated more of the virtues 





them in it than standing empty, and I’ll warn them 
out if they prove a nuisance. The boy will get | 
along if he favors me ‘on the inside,’ as he says,”’ 
and Mr. Kane laughed in recollection of the 
sharp, little, uncouth figure as contrasted with 
his own well-favored person. 

Sure enough, the first sight that greeted Mr. 
Kane the next morning was Tid, keenly exam- 
ining his garden-beds, shaking his head porten- 
tously over poppies and lilies, and getting down 
on his knees to sniff at the tomato-vines, with a 
curious uncertainty, not to say contempt, that 
sent the garden’s owner hurrying down to pre- 
vent any possible catastrophe. 

“It’s a fine lot of weeds ye’ve saved up for me, 
sir,” Tid greeted him, brightly, “but I’m feared 
they’ve run over the plants intirely. Or is ita 
wild garden you do be having here? Me mother 
tells me that you grow things small in this state, 
and ye do it uncommon well, I should say. 
Belike it has to be tuk out of you that way for 
the big hearts ye’ve got,” with a respectful 
deference that disarmed his employer’s wrath. 

“Why, you young jackanapes, where have 
you seen anything finer, that you should be 
turning up your nose at my garden, pray ?” 

“Faix, I think it wor in Californay,’’ hazarded 
Tid, as if he were drawing his recollections from 
some deep well of memory. “The tomatuses 
growed on vines as high as the house, I mind, 
and there were men up on step-ladders pickin’ 
them, and the lilies and the vi’lets and the pop- 


which Tid credited him with possessing. ‘There 
are drawbacks to being held as little less than a 
saint by even an ignorant Irish boy. Suppose, 
now, that Tid could look beneath the surface 
and see the true state of the man within him, 
how would the revelation affect the lad’s moral 
growth? 

Mr. Kane shrugged his shoulders and threw 
off his uneasiness. It was by no choice of his 
that he had been held up as a model. Let the 
effects of the disillusionment fall where they 
belonged. It was not likely that he was going 
to change his business methods, his sharp deal- 
ing, his keen seizure of apparent advantages, 
simply to spare the tender susceptibilities of this 
small vagrant; nevertheless the thought of Tid 
was at the bottom of more than one reform that 
he made in these days. 

Meantime Tid was cultivating a tender heart 
among other things, and when he had the mis- 
fortune to set his foot unawares on a toad one 
day, he was the more hurt of the two. 

“T’d no more scrunch the crature, and it sitting 
by to do me a good turn, than you’d squeeze a 
tenant, sir,’’ he protested, remorsefully. 

“There are some tenants that need the thumb- 
screws put on them, Tid.” 

“Of coorse, just as there are pertaty-bugs and 
cutworms and squash beetles to clane out. It’s 
a fine thing to have the head to pick and chuose 
amoongst them as | weed out the docks and lave 
the cabbages, to hould the helpin’ hand to the 





pies all run wild in the fields, they did, and the 
roses were like to smother the house, and the | 
coocumbers were as long as I am, and a dale 
longer sometimes. That’s the country, if it’s 
gardenin’ ye’re after.” 

“T wonder you left it,” remarked Mr. Kane, | 
sarcastically. 

“I’d wonder that mesilf, if there wor ary show | 


wake and nadey, and turn the cowld back on the 
undesarvin’. I’m feared I’ll be long learnin’ all 
that from you, sir.’ 

“Oh, you aspire to a share in the management 
of the tenants, too?’’ inquired Mr. Kane, with 
that sarcastic accent which was quite thrown 
away aipon Tid. 

“I’m studyin’ hard to be fit to go in the office 


COMPANION. 


come fall, when you'll not be nading me in the 
garding,” admitted Tid, modestly. “I'll be 
worth me keep there outside of me schoolin’, I 
will that, ye’ll see.” 

“Hum-um-m!” That Tid was acting like a 
prickly bur on his conscience, the real estate 
man knew, and the far-reaching consequences of 
this proposed move rather alarmed him. Hadn’t 
he closed up the typhoid well and drained Ague 
Alley and given a contract for rebuilding Ram- 
shackle Row—all good-paying investments, to 
be sure, and much-needed reforms—simply and 
solely through the quickened moral responsibility 
that the boy had roused in him? 

“If this thing goes on,’’ he said to himself, 
“I'll be renewing the Taft mortgage and letting 
the Hope farm slip through my fingers. It’s 
sheer imbecility on my part. Who wants an 
inconveniently active conscience in these days? 
I’Jl throw off the yoke before it fastens tighter. 
I'll discharge Tid and send the Mulligans pack- 

But to look into Tid’s trustful eyes and make 
this decision known was more than Mr. Kane 
cared to do at that moment. It might be better 
to talk the matter out with Tid’s mother, he 
concluded. A little bribe, now, to persuade her 
to move on, say, without betraying his part in 
the transaction, would make everything smooth 
and easy. 

Mr. Kane had not seen Mrs. Mulligan. Tid 
had caught his fancy, but he had felt sure that 
the mother would be a bore, and had avoided the 
house. Well, they had transformed the desolate 
shanty into rather a picturesque spot by the 
vines they had trained over it, and the woman 












“‘1T’S PETER TIDMORE KANE MULLIGAN I AM "— 


displayed some of Tid’s own confidence in 
receiving him. 

“Sure, I felt yez comin’, sir,’’ she explained. 
“Be sated, plaze. I’d pass the chair if I could 
step a foot under me, but it was the Lord’s mercy 
that 1 kept on me legs till we r’ached ye, that it 
was, and I’ve some use of me hands still, so that 
| I doa dale wid them, and I can hitch me chair 
| about while I do me chores quite nate and con- 
| vanient. *Tis honored I am to have ye come 
sakin’ me—regardin’ Tid is it, then? He’s a 
credit to yez, that he is, sir. He couldn’t take 
afther you sthronger if he wur your own blood- 
born.” 

It struck coldly home to Mr. Kane’s under- 
standing that his task was none the easier for 
coming here. This little helpless woman, with 
her useless feet and crippled hands, all gnarled 
and twisted with rheumatism, and her wistful 
face beaming with tremulous pride, was scarcely 
| a better subject for his retaliation than Tid him- 
| self would have been. 

Nettled and disconcerted, but unwilling to 
retreat, he demanded, sharply, “‘“How did you 
come by that ridiculous notion of training the 
boy after me? Wasn’t there any better model 
to be found ?”’ 

“Sure, I’d want no betther if I’d a hunder’ to 
choose from,” averred the little woman, stoutly, 
“but I’d none other fit to pattern him by but 
yersilf, that’s the truth. You see, it wor this 
way. There wor me brothers and me cousins 
in the ould country did be breaking their heads 
in their fights; and there was Mulligan got so 
in the way of bating people when he wor on the 
police that he cudn’t lave off the thrick while he 
lived, and there was you with a good worrud to 
the fore, and a joke when a poor garrul blun- 
dered, and a gintleman’s way, whether it was to 
the high or the low—and it’s the way that comes 
aisy to Tid, now that he has ye before the two 
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eyes of him,” said Tid’s mother, proudly, while 
Mr. Kane groaned in spirit. 

How could he make these people underst:: 
that their attitude toward him was both unwar- 
| ranted and unwelcome? Why should he cons«it 
| to saddle himself with them? It was only his 
foolish good nature that had got him into this 
scrape. They had no real claim on him. 

“Tt isn’t ivery fine gintleman that I’d pattern 
him by, that’s the truth,” went on Mrs. Mujji- 
gan. “There’s thim, if you’d belave it, wud see 
but the impydince and niver the honor of hay ing 
a poor b’y thrained afther thim. Like as if Tid 


| wud be walkin’ on the creeping things wid no 


thought for their hurts, that’s how some wu: be 
lookin’ at the poor people that’s to do thim the 
good turn.” 

“Oh, I assure you that I feel the honor of it!” 
murmured Mr. Kane, ironically ; but the struggle 
to express herself filled the woman’s mind, and 
she went on without noticing the interruption : 

“But if he thramped thim all out, he’d be 
thrampin’ on the good frinds of him, and 
thrampin’ out the tinderness as wud make the 
good man of hissilf, and niver know that he wor 
more hurt by his hadelessness than thim. ‘That’s 
why I’m thankful to the Lord that I’d the right 
kind to pattern him by,” concluded the woman, 
fervently; and no light retort fell from Mr, 
Kane’s lips now. 

What if this were so? What if he were 
crushing the better nature that was struggling in 
him when he turned from them? What if the 
loss were his rather than theirs? What if these 
people were sent to awaken his conscience and 
show him where he was drifting? 

It was a new thought to him that 
the claim of humanity might work 
both ways. From this point of 
view, he might owe something to 
the Mulligans instead of their owing 
everything to him. Suppose he 
turned them out, foreclosed the Taft 
mortgage, seized the Hope farm, 





_ fostered the spirit of greed and 


selfishness and thrust aside respon- 
sibility, as his impulse had been; 
how would his gain weigh in the 
balance against —what ? 

Surely, the opening vista held 
more than he had considered thus 
far. It was not only that he would 
shatter their faith in man’s goodness 
by shattering the idol they had made 
of him. There was the hardening 
of his own heart, the turning from 
his chance to become an uplifting 
force to the people about him. He 
‘was no better and no worse than the 
majority of careless, thoughtless 
men; but did he not have it in him 
to be either better or worse? And 
which should he choose? 

He was still wrestling with that 
problem when a small shadow fell 
across the threshold, and Tid stood 
in the doorway. He brightened at 
sight of the visitor, and turned to 
his mother in triumph. 

“Didn’t I be telling you he would 
come wan day? She wor cravin’a 
sight of ye, sir, that she wor, but we 
wouldn’t be askin’ a busy man like 
yersilf to come out of yer way for 
that.’ 

“It’s for the good of ye that he’s 
come now, Tid. He’s said as 
much.” 

“Sure, he’s been doin’ us the good turn since 
the day we r’ached him,” said Tid, contentedly. 
‘Thrust his honor for that.” 

Mr. Kane stood up and shook his shoulders as 
if he were throwing off a load. To crush out 
trust like this, to refuse the blessedness of such 
simple faith and gratitude, surely that was not 
work for Tidmore Kane. Let the name mea 
as much for him as for Tid. 

“Blarney!” he said, lightly. “I don’t want 
the roof here coming in on your heads and giving 
you an excuse to sue me for damages. [’Il just 
look around and see what repairs are needed. 
And, Tid,’’—more slowly,—‘“‘if you feel ready to 
come into the office to-morrow, I find that | am 
ready to have you there.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Tid. 
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Reproving a Fault-Finder. 


By common consent the sportsmen of (Great 
Britain have for two generations endorsed Napo- 
leon’s estimate of Thomas Assheton Smith, that 
he was the greatest hunting-man England has 
ever produced. In “Kings of the Hunting- 
Field” are some amusing anecdotes about the 
life of this well-known huntsman, who, it seems, 
was somewhat testy in temper. 

“Mr. Smith was often the guest of the | uke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle during the hunting 
season. He frequently rode long distances t 
join a bunt, and was up early and usually break- 
fasted alone at the castle. On one occasion he 
found fault with the breakfast served hii. and 
complained testily to the footman who aited 
upon him that he had not received the attention 
to which he was entitled. 


“The duke’s servant received the rebuke 





silence, but on the following morning when the 
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sportsman came down to breakfast, he was 
surprised to see all the footmen in the castle 
enter the room in their state liveries, and take 
their stations around the table. The duke, to 
whom his guest’s complaint had been reported, 
feeling satisfied that due attention had been paid 
to Mr. Smith, took this significant mode of 
reproving his irritable humor. 


| N 1862 two young men were living 
in western Minnesota, on the 
extreme frontier, forty or fifty 
miles west and north of Fort 
Ridgley, and a dozen or more 
southeast of the Upper Sioux 
Agency. They had pushed farther west than 
the other settlers, in order to get land that 
perfectly pleased them. 

The young men were not relatives, but their 
friendship was so close that they seemed like 
brothers. ‘The older, a grave man at twenty-one 
years, was named Howard—his first name I 
cannot recall. Howard called the other “Jim,” 
and I have met nobody who remembers Jim’s 
family name. He was boyish and laughing, and 
apparently about seventeen years old. 

On one of the last days of July Jim fell ill 
with measles, and getting up too soon, he suffered 
a relapse. Howard visited the doctor at the 
Upper Agency and got some medicine, but Jim’s 
fever lingered, and his condition remained low. 

On Tuesday, August 19th, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, the sun beat hotly upon the rough 
pine boards of the cabin. Howard had given 
- Jim a sip of water, and watched him close his 
eyes in a half sleep, and then stepped to the 
door, hoping for a touch of breeze or the sight of 
a rising cloud, when he saw a man galloping 
across the prairie from the main trail. He halted 
at the very door, his horse flecked with foam. 

“Little Crow and all the Indians are up!” he 





said, leaning forward and speaking in a rapid, | 


low voice. “They’re everywhere! Nobody 
knows how many settlers they killed last night. 
They may get here at any time. Fifty of us are 
going to make a stand at the mouth of the 
Redwood. Take your gun and gallop over there 
quick as you can.”’ 

Howard said simply, “Jim is too sick to go.’’ 

“T heard he was sick,’’ returned the man, as he 
gathered up the reins. “I never mean to give a 
man any bad advice,” he continued, speaking 
more slowly, ‘‘but here’s the long and short of 
the matter. You get out on your pony and ride 
hard, and one man is killed—not you. You stay 
here, and two men are killed—you one of them. 
There’s no getting around it.” 

The sound of Jim tossing on the bed came 
through the open door. 

“It’s time for his medicine,” said Howard. 

Without another word the messenger galloped 
away and Howard turned into the cabin. 

“What's up, Howard?” came in feeble tones. 

“Nothing, Jim; keep quiet.” 

“Who was it, Howard?’ 

“Just a man riding by. Said he’d heard you 
were sick. Here, take this and see if you can’t 
get another nap.” 

Five minutes later Howard came forth and 
looked about. He could see nothing in any 
direction except open, level prairie, dry and gray 
with the hot sun and scorching wind of August, 
and a few little gray cabins like their own, the 
nearest a mile and a half away, with no sign of 
life about it. 

Near where Howard stood was nothing except 
the little square house and a stable a few yards 
away of about the same size. ‘There was no 
cellar under either building. Two small stacks 


of new wheat and one of oats stood near the | 


stable, beyond which was a little patch of potatoes 
with a rude fence around it. The cow and two 
oxen were grazing near the picketed pony. 

Hope of repelling attack was madness, for the 
shotgun and the rifle in the cabin were both 
muzzle-loaders, and the savages would come well- 
armed, well-mounted, in numbers, and like the 
whirlwind. To fly, with Jim mounted on the 
pony, was impossible. The boy was weak, 
feverish, and half the time delirious. Flight 
would mean his death even if they escaped the 
Indians. There seemed to be no course open 
except quietly to await their fate; but to this he 
could not reconcile himself; at least he could die 
fighting. But at this reflection a plan of possible 
escape flashed into his mind. He started sud- 
denly, swept his gaze once more over the plain 
and ran into the house. 

Jim opened his eyes and muttered incoherently. 
Howard did not wait to listen. “Jim,” he said, 
Tapidly but gently, “Jim, I’ll have to leave you a 
few minutes. There’s a little work I’ve got to 
do. Lie still and I'll soon be back.” Then he 
ran out. 

His first move was to loosen the pony from the 
Picket-rope. Then he ran to the barn and came 
out with a small hand-saw, a hatchet, shovel, 
two or three laths and a handful of nails. With 
these he went to the well, an ordinary open well, 
which he and Jim had dug early in the spring. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“At another time Mr. Smith complained of the 
searcity of muffins, upon which the servants 
received orders, when next the guests assembled 
at the breakfast-table, to pour in upon him a 
perpetual stream of muffins. Each footman in 
turn accordingly presented to the bewildered 
squire an unceasing succession of hot plates, the 





chorus being, ‘Muffins, Mr. Smith?’ ”” 
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dovetailed at the corners. Above ground there 
was the usual box-like enclosure, with two-by- 
fours reaching up from two diagonally opposite 
corners, with a crosspiece at the top supporting 
the iron pulley wheel through which ran the 
long rope with a wooden bucket on each end. 
Beside the well stood the larger bucket, with 
an iron bail, made from the half of a small barrel 
which they had used to draw up the dirt while 
the well was being excavated, but which now 


Howard had placed the tools, and he now hastily 


this in its place. 


mind. They had first found four or five feet of 
the ordinary soil, next some nineteen or twenty 
of a stony and clayey character, then five of 
yellow sand followed by about twenty of a 
gravelly formation resting on a thin stratum of 
blue clay, below which they’ found abundant 
| water. The water had since risen to a height of 
eight or ten feet. 

With one of the laths Howard now measured 
off so much rope as would hang the tub when 
| lowered opposite the stratum of sand. He 
| knotted a short stick in the rope 
‘at the required point. He then 
| swung the tub over the top curb, 
| Stepped into it, and clinging to the 
| ascending rope, carefully lowered | 
| himself into the well. 

When the stick which he had 1] 
| placed in the rope reached the | 
| wheel, he let go the rope and 
| found himself suspended a dozen 

| 
| 





| feet above the water. After some 
little effort he succeeded in sawing 
off the tongue which projected 
behind the other boards on the end | 





of one of the pieces of curbing, 
and took it out and stood it in the 
tub. Before him he found the 
sand. <A mere touch of the saw } 
blade started it rolling out and | 
splashing to the water below, and 
| when he had removed two other 
boards it came down in a yellow 

flood. 
After it ceased to run out he | 
| reached in with the shovel, and | 
| 








| dug out what he could. When 
| there was a sufficient cavity he 
| wriggled in and began shovelling 
the sand out. Soon he had a 
| space cleared the height of the 
stratum, about five feet, and four 
‘or five feet in each of its other 
| dimensions— though these of 
| course were not exact, owing to 
the caving of the sandy sides. 
| Leaving the tools in his new-made cave he drew 
| himself up to the surface. 

| As Howard climbed up on the outside curb he 
saw a cloud of dust to the north, and in it he 
could just make out movements which convinced 
him that it was raised by horsemen. Very 
likely a band of Indians scouring the prairie! 
But there might still be time enough. 

Howard found Jim sleeping. He first snatched 
up a basket and in it thrust some food—a loaf of 
bread, the remains of a fried prairie chicken, and 
other odds and ends. He also put in Jim’s 
medicine and the lantern. Hurrying out to the 
well, he put the basket in thetub. Back again 
to the house he ran. Jim was still asleep. As 
Howard rolled the blankets on which he lay 
around him, he opened his eyes. 

“What’s up, Howard?” 

“Nothing, Jim. We're only going to move a 
little ways. Just keep still—1’ll carry you.” 

“Now what you going to do with me, Howard ?”” 
He spoke in a hesitating, frightened manner, 
being still feverish and flighty. 

“The well, it needs fixing,” answered Howard, 
lifting him. “You'll help me, won’t you?’ 

The movement made the boy dizzy; his eyes 
| closed and his head sank on the other’s shoulder. 

Howard glanced out the back window. It 
| was the Indians who were coming in the cloud 
| of dust. They were approaching the cabin from 
| the opposite side to the path from the well, so if 
he reached it soon enough they would not see 
|him. Howard ran; now he did not notice Jim’s 











and again lowered away into the depths. When 
the tub stopped opposite the opening, Howard 
drew it close against the curbing and said, 
“Tumble in there, Jim, and then you can lie 
down and rest.’’ 

Jim lunged forward mechanically and crawled 
in, muttering. Howard threw in the basket and 
blankets, and drew himself toward the surface. 

As he came up he heard the cries of the 
savages. At the top he kept himself below the 
edge of the curb and peeped through a crack. 
They were still beyond the house. He unhooked 
the tub and tossed it over the edge to the ground. 
He could not get the bucket which belonged in 
its place, but he tied a knot in the end of the 
rope so it could not slip through the wheel. He 
had taken out the stick as he came up. All of 
these things he did so that the suspicions of the 
savages might not be aroused. 

As he seized the rope in one hand ready to 
slide down he peeped out again. The Indians 
had just begun circling around the buildings 
after their usual tactics. As he went down the 
rope he heard their first shots. 

Inside the cave he found Jim in a stupor, 
evidently caused by the exertion. 
put the boards back in place, and lightly fastened 
them by nailing the laths across them. 

The shots of the Indians now came but dimly 
to his ears, and he could not hear their shouting 
at all. But the tramping of the ponies was like 





served as a drinking-tub for the stock. In this | 


a steady roar. Soon this stopped. “Probably 
| they’re exploring the buildings,” said Howard to 
| himself. ‘‘Setting them on fire, likely, too.” 


}and he knew they were at the well. He heard 


were watering their ponies. Then he heard 
them throw the bucket on the ground, and next 
came the tramping of the horses as the Indians 
rode away. 

Howard pressing his eyes to the crack saw a 
sudden glow of light in the well-shaft. He 
pulled back one of the boards cautiously so as to 
get a better view. Blazing cinders and sparks 
were coming down in a shower. 

“They’ve fired the well-curb, too!”’ he said 
aloud. “And the rope and bucket are up there, 





He hastily | 
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The well-shaft was instantly filled with smoke 
and flame. 

“1’ll shovel it out!” he exclaimed, and seizing 
the shovel he began to send a stream of sand 
| down upon the fire. This had a good effect, and 
the flame became less, but smoke began to come 
into the cave in suffocating quantities. 

Some of the blazing boards came down, and 
Howard saw that the smoke was constantly 
| growing worse. Then something happened that 
| made him see that he must change his tactics. 
| A considerable piece of the gravel roof came 

tumbling down about him, some of the stones 
| and chunks of hard clay almost rolling on Jim. 
To shovel out any more sand would be fatal. 

He threw down the shovel, took one of the 
| blankets and tore three stout strips and knotted 
them together. He then bunched up what 
remained of the blanket in a loose bundle, tied 
one end of che long strip around it, and keeping 
| hold of the other end, tossed the roll out of the 
opening, took a deep breath, leaned out and began 
churning it up and down in the water and 
swinging it around. Fora desperate five minutes 
he kept this up, only turning his head back inte 
| the cave occasionally to catch his breath and 
| speak quieting words to Jim. 

At the end of this time he saw victory. The 
| blazing upright had broken and settled into the 
water, and the wet blanket had put out the flames 








which had begun to creep up the curbing. The 
fire above seemed to be about burned out. 
The air in the cave was choking Jim. Howard 


| cut the bottom from the basket, and using it as a 


unhooked one of the regular buckets and fastened Then the voices of the savages came plainly, fan, gave him some relief. He became quieter, 


| but began to complain of thirst. Howard, 


The nature of the formation through which | the bucket jerked out of the water. This happened | squeezing water from the blanket, wetted his lips 
the shaft had been sunk was fresh in Howard’s a dozen times or more, and Howard knew they | and brow and the boy again dozed. 


| As theafternoon wore away the shaft gradually 
| cleared of smoke. When it began to grow dark 
| Howard lit the candle again, and Jim roused up. 
He was still feverish and incapable of realizing 
their situation, but did not, on the whole, seem 
| any worse for his rough experiences, and it was 
not long before they were both asleep. 
When Howard awoke in the morning Jim was 
| Sleeping a natural sleep. The fever was gone. 
| Perhaps it had run its course, or it may be that 
| the coolness of the cave had been good for him. 
When he awoke he was entirely 
rational, and listened to Howard’s 
account of the happenings of the 














‘““ NOW HE DID NOT NOTICE JIM’S WEIGHT.”’ 


He turned and looked 
“But I’ve saved him 


and we’re down here!” 
at Jim in the faint light. 
so far, anyhow,” he added. 

Howard pushed the board back into position, 
and lit the lantern, an old-fashioned affair with a 
candle inside and with four glass panes and a 
pyramid-shaped perforated tin top. It was cool 
enough in the cave, but the air was becoming 
close, and Howard felt very nervous about the 
fire. He again pulled off the loose curbing 
boards and looked up. The curb and timbers 
supporting the pulley were burning rapidly, and 





the smoke and flame obscured the daylight. On 
| one side the curb was already about consumed. 
As he looked he saw that some of the curbing 
| boards below the surface were on fire, and this 
| raised a new fear, that the flames would creep 
downward. The lining boards would probably 
burn, since the weather had for weeks been dry, 
but Howard concluded that a general fire in the 
shaft could not extend downward for lack of air 
to carry on the combustion. Yet he feared that 


that the shaft might be large enough so that a 
down draught would be created on the opposite 
side, and thus feed the flames. 

Now there was a sudden downrush and glare 
of light in the shaft as the pulley wheel and 
crosspiece went hissing into the water, followed 
by one of the upright two-by-fours, which struck 
|endwise and toppled over in one corner, still 





the fire might work downward on one side, and | 


day before with lively interest. 

“The main thing I want to get 
to the surface for,’”’ said Howard, 
in answer to Jim’s inquiry on the 
subject, “is to see if I can’t get 
something for you to eat—you say 
you’re hungry. But I can’t think 
i of a thing I can possibly find ex- 
cept potatoes. Of course the cow 
| and the hens are gone.” 





“Well, there were two hen’s 
nests under the pigeon-grass along 
the edge of the breaking.” 

“That’s so—I’d forgotten them!’ 

Howard then began the work 
of getting out of the well. He first 
sawed two of the pieces of curb- 
y | ing in half and then split the 
| pieces. He then nailed two of 
these across the corner of the 
| shaft, one about two feet above the 
other. Getting out on the lower 

and clinging to the other he then 
| fastened the third still higher. 
This gave only one nail for each 
end, but he saw that he must take 
| the risk. Next he tied a yard of 
the blanket strip to the lower 
piece, drew himself up on the 
second, and clinging to the third 
with one hand, reached down with 
the hatchet in the other hand, and 
pried off the first piece, and drew it up by the 
strip of cloth, and then fastened it above the 
other. This operation he repeated again and 
again till he reached the top. 

Little remains to be told, because no more 
serious difficulties beset the way of the two 
friends. Howard found the buildings totally 
destroyed, of course, and the cow and oxen were 
gone, but the pony was grazing near, having 
apparently been too shy for the Indians, and the 
hens had also escaped. In their nests in the 
grass Howard found eggs, and these he boiled in 
the tin dipper found in the bottom of the half- 
burned rain-barrel. Potatoes there were in 
plenty. On the second afternoon a strange cow 
came to the tub to drink, and Howard caught 
and milked her. 

It was Saturday before it was thought best for 
Jim to venture up. Howard had completed the 
ladder with nails found in the ruins of the house, 
and with one end of the picket rope tied about 
him, and Howard lifting gently on the other end, 
Jim had no difficulty in making the ascent. 
| They decided to start for Fort Ridgley imme- 
| diately after dark, Jim riding the pony and 
| Howard walking beside, and they reached that 
| place on the evening of the second day’s travelling. 
| The two friends never went back to Lac-qui- 
Parle Prairie. Both enlisted in the Eighth 
| Minnesota Volunteers and Jim was killed on 
| the field of battle. Howard afterward joined 








It was about fifty feet deep, some four feet | weight. He placed him in the tub, holding him 
Square, and curbed with common six-inch boards, | in a sitting posture on the edge with his knees, 


| blazing. The sand from the excavation had so | the regular army, and has been as good a soldier 
| filled the bottom of the well that the water was | as he was a friend, for the true, strong, noble 
less than two feet deep, and four or five feet of | and generous friend will do his duty wherever 
the blazing timber leaned against the curbing. | it may call him. 
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Current Topics. 


The people of other states will be curious 
to learn how Missouri gets on with her new 
statute against department stores. It classifies 
merchandise under eighty-eight separate heads, 
and imposes a special tax upon any merchant 
who sells goods of more than oneclass. As the 
freedom of trade has hitherto been among the 
unenumerated rights of the citizen, the courts 
have yet to pass upon the question whether the 
legislature can restrict that freedom. 


A man performed a heroic act, saving a 
child’s life at the imminent risk of losing his 
own. Then while the populace thronged about 
him, to applaud and reward him, he turned pale 
and fled in abject terror at sight of a policeman! 
The memory of some past misdemeanor, and the 
fear that it had been discovered and would be 
visited upon him, made a moral coward of a 
physical hero. Yet the incident none the less 
showed that even a guilty life may be capable of 
good and noble deeds. 

It is rare that a statue is placed where 
it suggests so much in the life of the person 
commemorated as that of Franklin, recently 
unveiled in Philadelphia. The statue stands 
before the post-office building, and Franklin was 
postmaster of Philadelphia. On the site of this 
post-office once stood the university which 
Franklin founded. ‘The field where he flew his 
kite is hard by, and Independence Hall is not far 
away. To those who know the history of the 
locality, the statue is eminently emblematic of 
the many-sidedness of the man. 


Some one has unearthed a book printed 
in London, 1705, in which is given an entertain- 
ing account of life in old Virginia during early 
colonial days, when tobacco was the standard 
currency, and sixteen thousand pounds of the 
weed was the salary of a clergyman, with a fee 
of four hundred pounds for a funeral sermon 
and two hundred pounds for solemnizing a 
marriage. ‘The writer evidently cherished some 
pet prejudices in religious matters, for he puts it 
on record that in the counties where the Presby- 
terians held meetings, the tobacco was so mean 
that no preacher would stay there! 


Spain smiles through her tears. Hav- 
ing no longer any distant islands to protect, she 
can get on very well without her lost navy. 
Having no insurrections to put down, she can 
reduce her army to the footing of a home police. 
The twenty millions paid her by the United 
States, and the four or five millions from 
Germany, may not go far toward paying her big 
debt ; but 


The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels. 


Her home-coming soldiers are glad to exchange 
service in the tropics for work in the fields and 
mines, and only the gold-laced officers grieve for 
their lost opportunities for plunder. Her states- 
men can now give undivided attention to those 
long-neglected problems of good administration 
and domestic development. 


The ready wit for which our present ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James was noted in 
America, and which has widened the cirele of 
his friends in England, was also characteristic of 
Rufus Choate, an earlier member of the family, 
and one of the greatest lawyers America has yet 
produced. Rufus Choate’s thrusts were, how- 
ever, not always so good-natured as are usually 
those of the modern representative of the family. 
In describing a party to a suit in which he was 
counsel, he once said, “Why does he not pay 
back the money he has so ill got? He is sucha 
villain that he wouldn’t if he could, and so much 
of a bankrupt that he couldn’t if he would.” 
Mr. Choate also once remarked of a woman: 
“She is a sinner—no, not a sinner, for she is our 
client; but she is a very disagreeable saint.” 

In the United States Senate one man 
on each side, a Democrat and a Republican, is 
selected by his party associates to arrange the 
pairs. Whenever the roll is to be called on any 
party question, the absent Democrats are paired 
against the absent Republicans, and in case 
more of one party than of the other happen to be 
out of the chamber, enough of those who are 
present refrain from voting to fill out the neces- 
sary pairs. Senator Pasco, of Florida, has of 
late years represented the Democrats in these 
arrangements. He has so often had to pair 
himself to make things come out right that it 
used to be said that he never cast a direct vote. 
This was an exaggeration. Sometimes he voted, 
bat more often when his name was called he 
rose to say, “Mr. President, I am paired with 
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the senator from Dash. If he were present he 
would vote yea, and I should vote nay,” the last 
part of the statement varying, of course, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 
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MIRTH AND MELANCHOLY. 


There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy. 
Thomas Hood. 
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Australian Federation. 


HE consent of New South Wales was given 
in June to the amended scheme of Austra- 
lian federation, and thus the last obstacle 

to the formation of the “Commonwealth of 
Australia” was removed. 

The constitution of a great consolidated gov- 
ernment in the place of seven individual British 
colonies, which had no other common bond than 
that of dependence upon the mother country, is 
an event of great importance. ‘he subject is 
too large to be treated in a single article. We 
shall, therefore, give this week a brief history of 
the movement, and in the next issue we shall 
describe in outline the government of the new 
“Commonwealth.” 

Division preceded union. New South Wales 
was the parent colony. Tasmania was separated 
from it in 1825, Victoria in 1851, and Queens- 
land in 1859. South Australia, West Australia 
and New Zealand were colonized independently. 

As long ago as 1886 a “‘federal council’ was 
constituted to consider matters of common interest 
to the colonies. It had less power than was 
possessed by the Congress of the United States 
under the old Articles of Confederation, and 
proved to be a useless body. A conference in 
1890 led to a federal convention in 1891, by which 
a constitution for the Commonwealth of Australia 
was drafted. ‘The general plan was acceptable 
to the colonies, but objections to details on the 
part of more than one of the colonies prevented 
its adoption. 

A new effort toward union was made in 1895, 
which resulted in the calling of another conven- 
tion which held four long sessions in 1897 and 
1898. The revised constitution submitted to the 
votes of the colonies in May, 1898, was adopted 
by three colonies, but failed because New South 
Wales, the most important of them all, rejected 
it. 

A conference of premiers was held at Melbourne 
last January, certain modifications demanded by 
New South Wales were made, and the constitu- 
tion was again submitted to the colonies. It has 
now been agreed to by a sufficient number of 
them to make federation certain. 


Waifs. 

N almost every city in the country there is 
steadily going on the adoption, by well-to-do 
or self-supporting people, of the little human 

waifs of poverty, and of delinquency and crime. 
Every year thousands of fatherless, disowned 
and reseued children find their way to asylums 
and charitable institutions. ‘The next step of the 
iaajority of these children is into comfortable 
homes, where the story of their real origin is 
generally ignored or is forgotten. 

What becomes of them after that? That 
the children of unfortunate heredity, with all 
history in evidence against them, should find 
kind guardians ready to treat them as their own, 
is most creditable to human nature as well as to 
the American character. But what does recent 
experience show the result of this confidence in 
good influences to be? 

In New York, in institutions in which the 
best practicable record is kept, it has been shown 
with approximate certainty that ninety per cent. 
of these adopted waifs turn out well, and only 
ten per cent. badly. One out of ten of the 
children of vice may be expected to return to 
viee, in spite of good environment and of all that 
may be done for him. : 

It is again to the credit of human nature that 
this one in ten who goes wrong dves not dis- 
courage renewed trials of the beautiful experi- 
ment. The world is better and happier for the 
confidence of these good people. 
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Cap and Gown. 


HE wearing of caps and gowns by gradua- 
ting classes, and sometimes by members of 
the faculty of American universities and 

colleges, is a pretty bit of Old-World formalism 
never entirely given up, and now becoming 
common in this country. 

In one way, no doubt, the custom represents 
the disposition to do something original and 
striking which not infrequently characterizes 
college students, but it is also a pleasant indica- 
tion of respect for old, formal and dignified 
customs. 

The cap and gown were once the every-day 
attire of all collegians, just as wigs and robes are 
still worn in England by judges and by barristers. 
In America the fathers went, in the rejection of 
monarchical forms and customs, to the extreme 
of democratic simplicity. Characteristic gowns 
were given up by ministers, by judges and 
lawyers, and by college men. 

But of late the idea has begun to prevail 


COMPANION. 


that a certain formality, a certain deference to 
ways honored by long usage, is not only not 
inconsistent with democratic principles, but is 
conducive to dignity and a wholesome sense of 
distinction. The United States courts and the 
courts of some of the states are not less favorably 
regarded because the members of the bench wear 
the old-time gown. The garment at least suggests 
dignity and decorum, and is certainly preferable 
to the sight of lawyers in shirt-sleeves and 
smoking in court—a spectacle which is not 
entirely unknown. 
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THE FIRST VICTORY. 


There’s no defeat in truth, save from within; 
Unless you’re beaten there, you’re bound to win. 
Henry Austin. 
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Next Session of Congress. 
NE member of the National House of 


| bling of Congress is Col. David B. Henderson. 
As he will probably be the next Speaker of the 
House, he has much to do in anticipation of 
the serious work which will then devolve upon 
him. 
Perhaps the hardest task for which he must 
prepare will be the assignment of the members 
of the House to their committee places. By 


various committees, and can make or mar politi- 
cal fortunes. 

Colonel Henderson will have comparatively 
few committee changes to make, as the same 


usual of the old members have been reélected. 
But it is sometimes harder to make a few new 
places “‘go round’ than would be the case were 
a complete reorganization necessary. 

Even more im t than these committee 
assignments will the study of national ques- 
tions and policies. In conference with other 
party leaders, Colonel Henderson will have to 
consider the various measures which are likely 
to come up next winter,.to see which ones it will 
be wise for him, as Speaker, to favor, and which 
should be allowed to wait longer for recognition. 

The coming session of Congress, as the one 
immediately preceding the presidential -election, 


will have much to do in determining what that 
impression shall be. 
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A Devoted Wife. 


ISTORY can furnish few instances of such 
heroic and unconquerable determination 
as has been shown by Madame Lucie 

Dreyfus, the wife of that French captain who 
for five years has been wearing out his life as a 
solitary prisoner on a tropical island, stripped of 
his uniform and branded as a traitor. 

All the world knows that the Court of Cassa- 
tion, after tedious months of deliberation, has 
ordered the Dreyfus case to be reopened and the 
prisoner brought back to France; but how many 
realize that this result would probably never 
have been reached but for the untiring purpose 
and push of the womanly woman, the devoted 
wife? 

It was her persistent appeal to reason and 
conscience that shamed hesitating citizens out of 
their indifference and cowardice, and rallied them 
to the standard of justice. It was her clear 
perception and firm, grasp of the facts that 
created intelligent opinion and a party in favor 
of revision. The tangled thread of fraud, 
forgery and conspiracy would never have been 
straightened out had her hand been idle or 
incompetent. 

She has done her work with quietness and 
dignity, but in the midst of what a tumult! 
Statesmen, judges, the Chamber of Deputies, a 
succession of cabinets, the literati, the journalists, 
have lost their heads and filled the air with eries. 
Angry passions have raged like an ocean storm; 
the republic has rocked with the threat of 
revolution ; while criminals high in station have 
fled from the country or rushed to suicide. 

And all because of the power lodged in the 
heart of one woman who believes in the integrity 
of the man she loves! Well says the Oriental 
proverb, “A single sigh has power to overset a 
world.” 
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Letters to the President. 


To number of curious letters which are 
addressed to the President of the United 

States wherever he goes would astonish 
any one unfamiliar with the facts. 

There are many eccentric or partly insane 
persons in the country who consider it their duty 
to communicate with the head of the nation 
concerning matters which, to their disordered 
minds, appear to be of supreme importance. 
One man, who signs his name as chairman of 
“The Committee of Safety,’ writes a letter every 
few days, telling of plots, conspiracies and 
schemes to defraud the government and circum- 





vent its laws. Sometimes his letters disclose 


Representatives who will find his time | 
fully occupied from now until the assem- | 


these selections he can largely determine the | 
kind of legislation which shall come out of the | 


is in an especial sense important. The Repub- 
lican party will wish to make its best impression 
upon the country, and the Speaker of the House | 
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plans for rioting and insurrection. No matter 
what event happens in the world, the auth. of 
these letters sees in it some secret omen of gr:at 
danger, which is at once reported to the Py .sj- 
dent, whether he be in the midst of hard \.; 
in Washington or seeking recreation at | {ot 
Spri 

Another man, who has been writing to ihe 
White House for years, signs himself “‘Mic}\,.¢/, 
the Messenger of the King of Heaven.” [{is 
communications are morbidly religious and {\,)| 
of strange warnings. He takes it upon hi: self 
to acquaint the President with the wish of 
Heaven in regard to everything that ces 
up for executive attention or is before the 
nation. ; 

Many men of extreme views in politics, 
medicine, mechanics or theology, write to the 
President in the hope of enlisting his interest 
and support for their hobbies. Whenever the 
newspapers report that the President has a 
touch of illness of any sort, many of the persons 
who have been cured of the same trouble hasten 
to send him the medicines that helped them, or 
advise him as to diet and treatment. 

Many of these suggestions are ludicrously 
absurd, while others are of some value. They 
all at least show the personal interest of the 
American people in their Chief Magistrate. 


—_——_—__<#-@ 





Incident in a Steam-Car. 
EN usually resent any interference with 


their rights and liberties—and the more 
angrily, perhaps, when their riglits and 
liberties happen to be of the grosser kind. It is 


always pleasant to note the victory of better 


| feeling at a moment when the conditions would 


party will be in power in this Congress as was | 
in power in the last, and a larger percentage than | 





make an insulting answer most probable. 

What is remarkable in the following instance is 
the quickness with which a simple appeal touched 
a carousing crowd, and swept away every rude, 
selfish instinct from men engrossed in vulgar 
enjoyment. 

At the close of the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention in California in 1897, one of the 
delegates, with his young son, intending to visit 
the southern part of the state, waited at a way 
station for the train to Los Angeles. 

It was late, says the Christian Endeavor World, 
when they got aboard at Bakersfield, and they 
found only standing-room. Passing through the 
train, they at last secured seats in the smoking- 
car, which they occupied as a necessity. 

The father soon repented his choice of quarters. 
The car was not only blue and stifling with 
tobacco smoke, but intolerably filthy with the 
loose talk of the boisterous passengers. The 
men swore incessantly, and exchanged obscene 
jokes and vile stories, followed by uproarious 
“horse-laughter.” The place was a pandemonium 
to the gentleman and his child. 

The disgusted man bore it as long as he could. 
He was tired, and Los Angeles was two hundred 
miles away; but worst of all was the thought of 
his little son spending the night in such surround- 
ings! He rose to his feet in desperation, and as 
soon as he could make himself heard, he said: 

“Gentlemen, I have my boy here in this car, 
and I wish you wouldn’t talk that way!” 

Such a silence followed his words that he was 
surprised. Presently some one near him sug- 
gested, “Why not take your boy into another 
car?” but the question was civil and respectful. 

“T have been through all the cars,” replied the 
father, “and there’s not another seat in the train. 
I hope,” he added, ‘‘that we are all gentlemen in 
this car.” 

The murmur of comment indicated that all 
understood and felt the implication his words 
involved. One man was heard to say: 

“No, we are not all gentlemen in this car! 
That’s easy to tell!” 

But there was no more foul talk or profanity. 
The wildest of the company knew that to expose 
a child to such conversation was monstrous, and 
there was enough manhood in them to accept the 
restraint. They even put out their cigars and 
pipes; the smoke gradually cleared away, and 
the father and son finished their journey in 
comparative comfort. 

Human nature is often reckless, but while 
reason remains it is never entirely so. This man 
appealed to the honor in it that protects the 
young, and he did not appeal in vain. 
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On the Spanish Stairs. 


HE artists’ models who haunt the Spanish 

Stairs in Rome are an endless source of 

interest to travellers. They are so pictur- 
esque in their gay peasant costumes, that they 
cannot but delight the eye, while the more one 
sees of them, the more entertaining seem their 
“tricks and their manners.” 

Their vanity, for instance, is so different from 
ordinary vanity; it is a perfectly open and 
unashamed sentiment, scarcely to be ‘listil- 
guished from the commendable pride of 2 shop- 
keeper in his well-seleeted stock, or an artisan 
a skilfully executed piece of work. Beauty }8 
their stock in trade, and it never occurs to them 
to hide the fact that they think themselves 
attractive, and-expect the beholder te do like- 
wise. 

“I am very beautiful; you may photogra))!! me 
for a franc!” cried a black-eyed, curly-locke«! bey 
in a green velveteen coat and striped sash [0 4 
young girl with a camera, flashing his whit« teeth 
upon her in an artless smile. 

The fact was undeniable, and she ws too 
charmed with his frankness to dispute the —_ 
She took him immediately, and paid the money. 

It was a high price, however. A few solidi will 
usually suffice; but any one with a camer finds 
it hard indeed to d d the stairs without 
paying so much in toll to beauty. 

Coquettish maidens in bright stays, with tolded 
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shawls on their heads, assume graceful poses, | straightened herself and looked bravely up into | 1 


requesting to be taken; lads in coats of velveteen 
or lambs’ fleece, with crisscrossed strips of hide 
swathed about their feet and legs, lean easily 
avainst the wall or recline at length along the 
palustrade, posing as shepherds, and begging one 
with insinuating glances to observe how well 
they do it; black-bearded, older men in brigandish 
attire relax their studied ferocity of mien long 


enough to point pleadingly to the camera. And | 
{ They swarm like gay butterflies | 
about the distracted amateur, and will not disperse | 


the children! 


or be denied. 


“Take me! Take me!” they cry, coaxingly; 


and “Look, signor, look here!” and two or three | 


of them, running up a few steps ahead of him, 
will pose themselves rapidly together with arms 
entwined and round cheek cuddled to cheek, or 
with elbows akimbo will “set to partners” in an 
airy attitude of the dance. So long as the sun 
shines and his pennies hold out, they are almost 
impossible to resist. 


The models on the Spanish Stairs are not a/|of the whalers a foolhardy undertaking. 


whit less interesting to-day than they were when 
Charles Dickens wrote his famous description of 
them fifty years ago; but then it was only the 


rare traveller with the ability to sketch who | 
could carry away a permanent souvenir of their | 


picturesqueness; to-day every tourist with a 
pocket kodak can snap-shot his favorite’s portrait 
to bring home, while to the winning and wily 
models themselves the traveller with the camera 
has become an important customer—or victim. 


+ 


* 





WELCOME—OR UNWELCOME. 


The following episode, representative enough 
of real life, no doubt, has been evolved by the 
cynical wit of a Frenchman to show the feeling of 
a man toward another who owes him money: 





A debtor comes in to his ecreditor’s house and | 


finds him taking up his hat. 

“Ah,” says the debtor, ““you seem to be just 
going out —” 

“Well, yes—the fact is, I have a pressing 
engagement, and if —” 

“I came to see you about that little debt.” 

“Oh, well, be seated!’”” He puts down his hat, 
and the debtor goes on: 

“I thought I would ask you for a farther 
extension —” 

The creditor takes up his hat again. “Yes—but 
[hope you’ll pardon me—you see I’m expected —” 

“I was going to say that I thought I’d ask you 
for another extension, but on my way here I met 
aman who owed me just that amount —” 

“Yes? Yes?’ 

“And he paid me quite unexpectedly, so I’ve 
come to pay the debt I owe you.” 

“My dear fellow, sit down! Why don’t you 
make yourself at home? Oh, my business can 
wait. We'll have a cup of coffee together, and 
talk about old times!” 


* 
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A “SUCCESSFUL POLITICIAN.” 


The methods of the spurious “science” of 
palmistry, which is a pretence of reading not only 
the character of a person, but the events of the 
future in the lines of the hand, received an amus- 
ing exposure lately in an experiment made in the 
Missouri town of Chillicothe. 

In a neighboring city a “celebrated palmist’’ 
conducts in a daily paper a weekly column of 
“readings” of impressions taken of people’s 
hands, which are sent tohim. In Chillicothe there 
is a poor unfortunate who has been completely 
and helplessly idiotic from his birth, and is known 
as the “town idiot.” A careful impression of this 
person’s hand was taken and sent to the palm- 
reader. 

In the course of time this “reading” of the 
idiot’s hand appeared in the paper: 

“Chillicothe, Mo.—Live to be seventy -four. 
Little or no sickness of serious nature. Success 
as a politician. Marry in three years successfully. 
Two marriages ; raise three children in compara- 
tive happiness. Die fairly well off. Lucky day 
Friday. Travel extensively and go abroad once. 
Make no change at present.” 

It is needless to say that the acceptance of the 
palmist’s “science” has not increased as the result 
of this appreciation of the “successful politician” 
among the successful politician’s acquaintances 
at Chillicothe. 

<9 @ Rm” 





COSTLY ADMIRATION. 


A characteristic story of General Lafayette 
was told in a Paris journal some years ago. 

At Lamarque’s funeral the crowd took out 
General Lafayette’s horses, as the famous soldier 
was returning home from the service, and drew 
his carriage to his hotel with many evidences of 
enthusiastic love and admiration. The scene was 
4 stirring one, and a friend, in referring to it some 
weeks afterward, said, “You must have been very 
much pleased.” 


| and aske 


| heads of two politicians whose names I 
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| her tall son’s face. 

| “If thee finds thee kills more than thee cures,”’ 
| she said, demurely, “I advise thee to go straight- 
way over to the other side, my son!” 

| 

| 

| 


CIVILIZED THE ESKIMOS. 


A missionary, Mr. W. T. Lopp, led the Eskimos 
who, during the winter of 1897, drove a herd of 
reindeer seven hundred miles to provide food for 
sailors whose ships had been imprisoned in the 
ice at Point Barrow, Alaska. The fact prompts 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education 
| in Alaska, to these pithy remarks on “the influence 

of the mission schools in making the Arctic regions 

safe for the transit of white men:” 

In 1890, when the Congregational Mission was 
| established at Cape Prince of Wales, no whaler 
| had dared drop anchor in the neighborhood of 
| that village for ten years, and the placing of 

missionaries there was considered by the coptyine 

e 
missionaries were placed there, and now ships 
can anchor and their crews go on shore with 


safety. 
| When, in 1881-83, Lieutenant Ray, U.S. A., was 


placed in charge of the international polar expe- 
dition at Point Barrow, a turret was built at one 
corner of his house and armed with cannon to 
protest his party from the natives. Now the 

resbyterian Mission has so civilized the natives 
that no fortified habitation is necessary. 

Under the influence of the Presbyterian mis- 
Somey the Point Barrow natives not only provided 
the shipwrecked sailors with food from their own 
scanty supply, but also with necessary fur clothin f; 
The influence of the missions made it possible 
for Lieutenan€ Jarvis to make, unarmed, his 
heroic trip of two thousand miles through the 
desolation of an Arctic wilderness, in midwinter, 
over an unknown wilderness, and among many 
wild tribes. 


DEPOSITOR’S LETTER. 


The following incoherent letter once received at | 
the Central Savings-Bank in London, with a 
deposit-book sent up for examination, is chroni- 
cled by the author of “The Romance of the 
Savings-Banks.” It is not without its pathetic 
side. 


Would it be too much to ask how an old lady 
who never reads newspapers (and who will have 
to, or rather may vote) is to know how to give | 
her vote with ee to Mr. Gladstone? She 
would give it as a helper of Mr. Ruskin not a 
member of the company and peving long time 
been convinced that our present Right Honourable 
Premier is ~~ and Frank and if not given 
thus the vote is lost. 

She would also know if two or three hundred 
—— be put into consols—are they or rather—is 
he money applied to payment of our national 
debt. And in case Miss —— so wills would be so 
at her death. 

Apologizing yet hoping for an answer, 
Yours respectfully, ——- —— 


May she add, too, though the information be not 
called for that since 1865 Miss —— has not been 
able to stand on either foot and mostly is quite 
alone and seldom remembers to send book at 
proper time. To save myself further thought I 
send the paper found with my book. 





GROWING. | 


The New York Times calls the attention of | 
growing girls and boys to the fact that while they | 
are growing they are forming their figures for life. | 
Drooping the shoulders a little, drooping the head | 
as one walks, standing unevenly, so that one hip | 
sinks more than the other, do not tend to form a | 
straight figure or a graceful, easy carriage. | 


An easy way to practise walking well is to start | 
out right. Just before you leave the house walk | 
up to the wall, and see that your toes, chest and | 
nose touch it at once, then in that attitude walk | 
away. Keep your head up and your chest out, 
and your shoulders and back will take care of 
themselves. 

A Southern school-teacher used to instruct her 
upils to walk always as if trying to look over the 
op of an imaginary carriage just in front of them. 

Bn. good advice, for it kept the head well 
raised. 


“TWO POLITICIANS.” 


One of the first things done by a stranger visit- 
ing Albany, says the Philadelphia Cal/, is to pay 
twenty-five cents and put himself at the mercy of 
a Capitol guide. 


The de makes a profound and obsequious 
bow, like a prestidigitator about to charm an 
audience, and proceeds to lift the veil which hides 
the mysteries of the great build § 

On a recent occasion the guide ed the stranger 
eee past “McGinty’s” empty frame, and | 
proceeded to identify the heads of notables that 
decorate the stairway. He did fairly well until | 
the stranger pointed out Shakespeare and Homer, 
who they were. 
Them,” replied the guide 





S 


undaunted, “are the 
disre- 
member.” 


A NOTABLE INSTANCE. 
A story of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, which 


| Justin McCarthy, M. P., tells in his ‘“Reminis- 


Lafayette looked at him for a moment in silence, | 


aud then said, with a whimsical smile: 

“Yes, I was very much pleased, very much 
Pleased indeed. But I never saw anything more 
of my horses, my dear friend!” 


ms 
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SAFE SIDE. 
The unexpected humor which often tints the 


erave speech of the Quaker is well illustrated in | 


a little Story told of an eminent young physician 
of Pennsylvania at the time of the Civil War. He 
had determined to serve his country and leave 


his practice ai i ‘ 
S Reape, Dub met with grieved semen | elbow rather bored, but quite silent, as became a 


Strance from his mother, a sweet-faced Quakeress. 

“ft beseech of thee not to go to this war, my 
son!” she pleaded, her soft eyes full of tears. 

‘But I do not go to fight, mother,” said the 
doctor, cheerfully. “I am going as a medical 
man. Surely there is no harm in that.” 

A “Well, well,” said the little mother, doubtfully, 
so then, if it must be so.” Then suddenly a 
gleam of loyalty shone through her tears, and she 


| 


cences,” may have been told before, but its char- 
acteristic spice commends it to a second reading: 


One day Mr. Beecher opened a letter in his 
pulpit, — to his custom, which he found 
contained a single word, “Fool.” 

He mentioned the fact to his 
then quietly added: 

“Now I have known many an instance of a man 
bay | a letter and forgetting to sign his name, 
but this is the only instance I have ever known of 
a man signing his name and forgetting to write 
the letter.” 


‘congregation, and 


GENUINE SELF-CONTROL. 


While the distinguished artist was showing his 
paintings to his guests Bob sat at his mother’s 


boy of seven years. 


At le a spuing landscape—brilliantly and 
wonderfully impressionistic—was placed against 
the easel. Bob clapped his hand to his mouth. 
“Oh!” he gasped. “I very nearly said what I 
thought!” 
“What was that, Bob?” asked the artist. 
Bob shook his head stoutly. “I think maybe 
oa would like it better if I ught again!” said | 
° ' 
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The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. "Sery.,se.ciee* 


anism. 
Two Hammers strike the bells a sharp, 
quick blow, producing loud, clear, 
musical tones. Place bell on front or 
rear wheel as preferred. Operated bya 
slight cord connecting with small latch 
ou handle bar. Size of gong, 2% inches. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. 
Bell Ever Offered at These Prices. 


No. 1. Mossberg Chime,. . 75c. 
No. 2. Single Gong, . . . . 50c. Pat. Mch.28,'9 


Sent post-paid direct from factory at these special prices. 
PRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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For Men, 


The principal fea- 

ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 

)not neglected. Ask your dealer for 

them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. 
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No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak \) 


\ 


















For 3%x3% Pictures, 
Uses Eastman’s light- 
> proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 
? daylight. 

Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras,no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catal. dealers 
ae ee lesley Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
‘Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


[Veal Loaf) [Ox Tongue (whole)| 
[ Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


| Wafer Sticed | | Deviled Ham 
| Smoked Beef Brisket Beef 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 

We'll send Fe free a sample can of Libby’s 
Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
our book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


A 22 Calibre 
Repeater 














| is not a mere toy. Of course we have one chiefly for 
amusement. We want a“‘little rifle’ with which to shoot 
at a mark, to “blaze away,” etc. But occasionally we 
would like to try wing or target shooting at rather 
LONG RANGE. 
We do not want to buy a new rifle, although the ex- 
pense would be slight. It is the nuisance of carrying 
around 2 rifles to which we object. 


| 


| 


| ing rifle made to take this 


“yy 
| Write for catalogue 


| calibres from 22 to 45. 


So We Buy a 
22 Calibre Marlin 


for it uses in one rifle 
without any change in ad- 
justment these 3 cartridges. 
The long rifle is the 
most accurate 22 calibre 
cartridge made, and will 
do good shooting at 200 
yards, 
This is the only repeat- 
prior cartridge. 
of 
the full line, showimg all 


Send three stamps. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 











Crescent 


can ride it anywhere. 
stands up. 


Chicago. WESTE 








ON’T let your Vacation Days glide by without 
change of scene, thought or recreation. Do some 
gliding yourself on a Bevel-Gear Chainless 


Bicycle. 


It is the ideal holiday companion. 
The Crescent is 
a sturdy, trusty wheel — the wheel that 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, GO, Adults’ Chain Models, $35. 
Juvenile Models (24-inch wheels), $25. 


We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9, containing “Care of the 


RN WHEEL WORKS. New York. 
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You 


Wheel,” Free. 
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HEADA 


Oh, for the Orient archways, 
The curtained tents of Shei, 
Or even the Eskimo dugouts, 
With tunnels down to them— 
Oh, for a home with Robin 
—Redbreast, or Hood—on floors 
Of forests dim where ne’er is heard 
e crash of swinging doors! 


Here on this burning pillow. 
Where lacing wrinkles feel, 
Beneath a throbbing, helpless head, 
Like fretwork of hot steel, 
Where one thin shaft of sunlight 
Pierces the darkness dim 
And shows me how, if I but move, 
The sick walls reel and swim. 
I’ve learned my lesson duly. 
I know each different clang 
With which the down-stairs doors go shut— 
Each brings a different pene. 
Now, listen! Hear those footsteps ? 
That’s little Joe once more 
ing across the sitting-room— 
Boom! That's the back hall door! 
I dreamt a dream this morning— 
The Oregon, outside 
My window cruising, as I thought, 
t loose a full broadside ; 
Groaning I woke, and quickly 
new what my dreaming meant— 
That boy was steaming through the house 
And firing as he went. 


It helps me not to murmur, 


Or clench my hands in pain— 
Who would have little folks go out 
ain 


in? 


Of ship and twelve-inch gun, 
To him who lives where doors will slam— 
And has an eight years’ son! 
Oh, for the storied stillness 
Of white Alhambran halls, 
A bamboo lodge in quaint Japan 
With wattled screens for walls— 
Oh, for a quiet dwelling 
On any earthly shores 
Where men no more have headache days, 
Or houses have no doors! 
WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 


tee 


Under Canvas. 


We travel in our bark canoe 
Up shaded streams where bitterns stand, 
We cut the mirrored tree-tops through 
And count the clouds on either hand. 
The maple branches, dreaming, stir 
At shouting of the king-fisher. 
The water-lilies are aeleep, 

he willow-shoots are pale and slim, 
Below the bridge the herons keep 
A watch along the sandy brim. 
Tee prpeeee show a mild surprise 
At all the burnished dragon-flies. 
We speed along the red canoe 
With straining wrists and shoulders strong: 
A sudden cloud has crossed the blue 


n ng. 
The paddles bend,—the ripples gleam, 
The “white-caps” lift across the stream. 
Ahead we see a gleam of white 
And then the r low of a fire. 
So let the squall shout on all night 
And let the rapids clash in ire— 
Our guides have piled the hemlock boughs 
Knee-deep within our canvas house. 
There we will sleep like woodland kings, 
Dreaming of all our giant deeds ; 
The wind will seem the rushing wings 
Of black-duck breaking from the reeds. 
A thousand dreams the hemlocks bring 
To him who goes a-foresting. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 
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Beyond. 


URING the last year several un- 
usually interesting books of travels 
by explorers into Tibet, Africa 
and other unknown regions have 
been published. They have been 
welcomed, and the travellers have 
been rewarded and decorated by 
geographical societies. Man’s curi- 
osity makes it intolerable to him 
to be ignorant of any part of the 
world in which he lives. 

Yet there is a country of which 
no man knows the geography or 
history. Not all the learning of 
the ancients or the science of the 
moderns has furnished a map of 
that kingdom, or any instruction 
as to the journey to it. Many wise and great 
men have formed opinions as to its character, 
but not one has been able to bring absolute proof 
of its true character. 

“It is a country,” said the great and good 
man, Jeremy Taylor, “into which an enemy 
never enters, and from which a friend never goes 
away.” 

“I think,” said Lord Herbert, “that my soul 
will pass into a better life without being sensible 
of the pangs that my body may feel in death.” 

The Argosy, which lately collected many of 
these efforts to look beyond the veil, quotes 
Labadie, who, when life was almost extinct, 
said, “It is but going from one chamber into 
another, higher and holier.”” Southey, whose 
life here was given up to the cheerful discharge 
of unselfish duties, always insisted upon the 
cheerful, happy realities of the unseen world. 
“If there were only a balloon diligence there,” 
he said, “‘I am sure it would always be crowded 
with passengers.” 

But in spite of all our guesses and peerings 
into the dark, that world remains unknown and 
silent to the perceptions of reason and the appre- 
hensions of the physical senses that take such a 
hold of life about us. 

Our only certainty is what the. Guide has 
revealed. He declared that He had brought 
immortality to light. What is embodied in the 
word immortality, faith has expressed in the 
words, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
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things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” If He who has declared God to men 
has led us here, we ought not to be afraid of 
what awaits us yonder. 


a ae 


Texas Rangers. 


During the thirties and forties there was a 
rough, picturesque fight between Mexicans, 
Comanches and Texans to determine who should 
inherit the land of Texas. They chased one 
another over the plains, killing and being killed. 
The prominent figures in this wild debate were 
the famous Texas Rangers, commanded by Capt. 
Jack Hayes. 

If a man wished to join the Rangers, he had to 
pass an examination in which four questions were 
asked: “Can you ride a bronco? Can you hit a 
man with a six-shooter at one hundred yards? 
Are you willing to take odds against yourself? 
Will you obey orders?” If the applicant said 
“Yes” to these questions, he was enrolled among 
the Rangers. 


Civilization uses rough, ready men for its 
pioneers. When they have built bridges and 
constructed roads, the pioneers are disbanded. 
Texas disbanded its Rangers. Then, ten years 
after, the state reorganized them in order, to use 
the picturesque phrase of Remington’s “Crooked 
Trails,” “to 7 the law into the chaparral.” 

The cowmen of Texas had begun trailing their 
stock to Abilene, Kansas, where a railroad car- 
ried the cattle East. But bands of outlaws 
rounded up cattle on the trail, and the six-shooter 
determined the property 
right. The ranchmen went 
to the Legislature of Texas 
and persuaded it to ap ro- 
priate two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to reorganize 
the Rangers for two years 
of service. Their duty was 
to carry the law into the 
chaparral, regardless of 
judges and sheriffs, who 
were in league with the 
cattle-stealers. 

Their reorganization was 
very elastic. It made 
them United States mar- 
shals and deputy sheriffs. 
In fact, it was so elastic 

t, when circumstances 
demanded, the Rangers 
were judge jury and exe- 
cutioner. ‘The spirit of 
adventure filled the ranks 
with young men who were 
fine riders and dead shots. 
How thoroughly the Ran- 
os did their work is illus- 

rated by this narrative: 

One night sixteen masked 
men took Doctor Brazel 
and two of his boys from 
their beds, and, deaf to the cries of wife and 
daughter, hung the doctor and one son to a tree. 
The other son escaped by running into a field of 
high corn. The lynchers were men of property, 
dhe nd dared to suggest that they should be 

unished. 

. bey ye Hall, of the Rangers, being determined 
that the law should get a hold in that county, sent 
out detectives, who reported that the lynchers 
would be at a wedding on a certain night. He 
surrounded the house, and demanded the surren- 
der of the men. The lynchers returned word that 
they would kill Hall and his Rangers. 

“All right,” said Hall. “Get your women and 
children out of the house.” 

hen they had departed, Hall sprang on to the 
gallery and shouted, “Now, gentlemen, go on and 

ill the Rangers! But if you don’t surrender, the 
Rangers will kill you.” 








hey surrendered. 
—_—————_20-e— 


His Share of the Load. 


The Archduke Albrecht of Austria was fond of 
hunting, and spent a month or two every summer 
in the Tyrol and Upper Austria, in pursuit of the 
chamois. On these occasions he wore a hunter’s 
uniform, which was chronically in a shabby 
condition. One day he wandered away from his 
party, and finding that night was coming on, 
began hastily to descend the mountain toward 
Ischl. Soon he overtook a young girl of nineteen 
or twenty, who was carrying an enormous load of 
firewood, on the top of which was perched a 
chubby child about two years old. 


The archduke hailed her, and the girl greeted 
him with anything but a friendly look. 

“What do you want?’ asked she. 

I eS you tell me the shortest road down to 
se ? 

“T am going there. You can follow me,” she 
retorted, curtly. 

The archduke went on beside her, but it made 
him uneasy to see her bearing so great a load. 

“This is far too heavy for you, my girl,” said 
he. “Give me that child. I will ca im.”’ 

“Much you know about carrying children, old 
fool!” she exclaimed. “No; you take the fire- 
wood, and I will keep the youngster. You may 
well do that, for if you hadn’t met me, you’d have 
run a good ch of spending the night on the 
mountain.” 

The archduke undid the scarf and transferred 
the fagots to his own shoulders; so that, with his 
mun and game tag he was pretty heavily laden. 

hen the girl fell to chaffing him about his 
ridiculous appearance, and as he trudged on for 
= — he began to be a little tired of his 

argain. 

wage at a cross path, he came upon his 
suite, and their preeting at once betrayed his 
identity to the girl. She fell on her knees before 
him, and tears sprang to her eyes when she saw 
two of his hunters removing the fagots from his 
bruised shoulders. 

“Don’t om! there’s a food girl!”” pleaded the 
archduke, distressed. en he goatee a@ purse 
into the baby’s hands. ‘Here is something to 
buy your mother a donkey,” he said, with a 
kindly smile. “She might not always find an old 
fool to help her carry her firewood!’ 











en 


True Politeness. 


Printed rules cannot teach courtesy. What 
writer on etiquette would tolerate for an instant 
the idea of eating chicken with one’s fingers? 
Yet an incident told in the “Life of Henry A. 
Wise” shows that on occasions it may be unman- 
nerly to use a fork. 


After Mr. Wise’s record in Congress had made 
him an eminent figure in the country, it happened 
that one day he paid a visit to the Crocketts, a 
family of his constituents, who lived in simple 
fashion upon a little island off the Virginian coast. 
All the members of the —_, except Tom, a 
small boy, were at church, and Mr. Wise refused 
him the exciting privilege of running to inform 
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his parents of the unexpected arrival of their 
distinguished guest. 

“Tf your folks knew I were here,” said he, “they 
= either leave the meeting or could not enjoy 
In due time the parents returned, embarrassed 
by the honor of receiving a visit from Mr. Wise. 
They were both painfully ill at ease, and at dinner 
Mrs. Crockett grew so flustered that sbe could 
searcely pour the coffee. 

Suddenly, to the amazement of the sympathetic 
Tom, the cloud of fear and anxiety passed from 
her face. Looking round, he saw Mr. ise 
——s one end of a large chicken-bone. 

After dinner the boy found means to draw Mr. 
Wise apart, and immediately put the burning 
question: 

“Mr. Wise, why did you take that piece of b’iled 
chicken in your fingers and bite mouthfuls off it, 
instead of using your knife and fork? My mar. 
she makes me use a knife and fork. You ought 
to know what’s right. Now, is mar wrong or is it 


ou?” 
" “No, my boy,” answered Mr. Wise, “your 
mother’s all right, but I had my reason for eatin. 
in that way. id you notice how embarrasse 
your mother seemed to be?” 

“She was skeered nighly to death,” assented 


‘om. 

“Well, it was the way I ate that chicken that 
made your mother feel at ease in my presence. 
She felt that there was one thing she could teach 
me, if she was an islander, and that was table 
manners. The moment she felt above me in this 
respect her fear left her.” 


_ 
> 





The Heart of Youth. 


“Ah, the world is old,” so the sages say, 
iS) wise heads and white— 
The fields are bare, and the sky is gray, 
Life hath no more delight. 
winter remember May ? 
“The world is old” . . . so the sages say. 


But the poets sing, “‘Ah, the world is young,” 
To-day is the oy, of days! 
And sweetest still are the songs unsung, 
And best are the untried ways. 
The world is old with the old, in truth— 
But the world is young with the heart of youth. 
MADELINE BRIDGES. 


* 





Humors of the. War. 


Two or three correspondents and soldiers who 
had been through the Cuban campaign met the 
other day, and many were the pathetic and 
ridiculous anecdotes told of their experiences. 
We repeat one or two, which illustrate American 
character under a great and unusual strain. 


“After the fight at San Juan,” said one, “I 
crawled into the bushes. What with loss of 
blood, no sleep and battered nerves, I thought 
the end had come. There was a smoke near y, 
and I dragged myself to it. 

“A private, covered with mud and blood, wear- 
ing ragged trousers and half of a coat, 
kindled a fire and was brewing some tea. He 
looked at me, and then poured out some in a tin 
cup and brought ittome. I never tasted anything 
like it. It put life into me. 

“*That’s good tea,’ I said. ; 

“*Ves,” he answered. ‘It’s made only for the 
Mandarins. I import it from China for my own 
use. I’m particular about my tea. I hid a 
package in my knapsack.’ 

“Just then he was ordered away. The next 
day I saw him digging in the pits, and asked who 


he was. It was young BI; , from New York. 
as fellow,’ they said, ‘counts his money by 
millions.’ ’ 


“There were some queer meetings on the field,” 
said another man. “One of the Southern generals 
had lost a son in the first week of the war. He 
came to Cuba as inspector-general, leaving his 
other son at home. 

“But the boy enlisted, and came to Cuba as a 
eee and was digging in the trenches when his 

ather rode past with his staff. 
' “*Hello, dad!’ he called. 

“*Hello, boy!’ 

“The general went down and took the young 
fellow in his arms. 

“After we came home, at the Peace Jubilee at 
Philadelphia, I heard a big volunteer say: 

“*Miles and eer are well enough, but B. is 
my man for the Presidency! He’s a general, but 

wasn’t ashamed to Kiss a private in the 
trenches. I saw him do it.’” 


————————<+0e——____ 


Ham-Smelling as a Business. 


To the long list of curious and unusual occu- 
pations by which men live, the Kansas City Star 
adds that of the “ham-smeller” in a packing- 
house. His duty is to inspeet meat products and 
judge of their soundness. 


The ham-smeller’s only tools are a long steel 
trier and his nose. He stands in a barrel to keep 
his clothes from being soiled by the dripping 
brine, and the hams are brought to him by 
workmen. A ham is laid before him, and he 
pao his sharp-pointed trier into it, withdraws 
it and passes it swiftly beneath his nose. The 
trier always goes down to the knuckle-joint. 

In testing meat in that manner the man with 
the trier judges by the slightest shade of differ- 
ence between the smell of one piece of meat and 
another. The smell of the meat is almost univer- 
sally sweet, and that is what he smells; 
slightest taint or deviation from the sweet smell 
is therefore appreciable. It is not the degree of 
taint that he expects to find, but the slightest 
odor that is not sweet. 

When he detects an odor he throws the meat 
aside, and if it is not unwholesome it is sold as 
“rejected” meat, but if it is tainted it goes to the 
rendering tank. The ham-tester smells meat 
from seven o’clock in the morning until five 
o’clock at night, and his sense must never become 
= inexact, or his usefulness would be at 
an end. 

Ham-testing is not a pursuit dangerous to the 
health, as tea-tasting is supposed to be, but the 
ham-smeller with a cold in his head is like a 
eee Mager who loses his arm in a railroad 
wreck. 


————-- ~~ 


Tobogganing with an Elephant. 


Elephants are so clever, and so often the 
winners in an encounter with man, that it is a 
pleasure to copy a story from “Chums” concern- 
ing one that was fairly outwitted. This was an 
African elephant—taller, lighter and nimbler 
than the Asiatic. Like most elephants when 
roused, he was equal to almost any gymnastic 
feat. This is the story: 

An English sportsman, “out after elephants,” 
had wounded a magnificent specimen. nfortu- 
nately for him, the wound was slight, and the 
—, greatly infuriated, turned and charged 

m. 


It was a terrifying sight. With its enormous 
ears spread out like sails, and emitting shrill 
notes of rage, the monster came thundering over 
the ground like a runaway locomotive. The 
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hunter fired another shot, but missed; his ne;y. 
was shaken, and throwing down his rifle, he 
sought safety in flight. 

Near at hand was a steep hill, and to {)ix, 
he directed his steps, for ing but slightly 
acquainted with the climbing powers of ;). 
elephant, he thought his pursuer might be bat!-q 
by. the steepness of the ascent. It was a terri!\je 
disappointment to find that the elephant ce. iq 
climb a hill as quickly as he could, good run)jer 
as he was. 

He would have been overtaken if he had ot 
thought of a really ingenious expedient. ie 
knew that ay oy never run, or even w.ik 
down a steep incline, but = crouch, gather 
their feet together, lean well back and ~ ide 
down. Just as the ferocious animal had «ot 
within a few ae of him, therefore, the \ j| 
hunter suddenly doubled and ran down the jill 
a 





n 
Quick as a flash the elephant turned, gathered 
itself together, and trumpeting with baffied rage, 
slid down after its victim. hunter had jist 
time to spring out of the way as the great beast 
came tobogganing after him, smashing trees and 
shrubs, and carrying everything before it like an 
avalanche. 

Then once more the hunter dashed to the top of 
the hill, while the elephant, unable to stop itself, 
went careering down to the very foot, wh: re’ 
supereasly understanding that it had been out- 
witted, and feeling sore and disappointed, it rose 
to its full height and walked weurily back to its 
native woods. 





- 
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How He Was Cured. 


“I don’t believe all I hear about the unwhole- 
someness of cigarettes,” said a young man who 
was addicted to the cigarette habit. “I acknowl 
edge they are nasty things to smoke, and very 
offensive to some people, without doubt, but I 
won't be abused into reforming, and I won't 
‘swear off.’ 

“Tt always seems to me,” he went on, “that a 
fellow can’t trust himself if he has to quit anything 
by myo off. If anyhoey will show me some 
good, sound reason why I should be ashamed to 
smoke cigarettes, I’ll quit for good and all without 
taking a vow.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked the friend to whom 
he was speaking. 

“T do.’ 





“Then come with me.” 

The two young men went out on the street, 
stationed themselves at a prominent corner, and 
waited. Presently a little Italian boy came along. 
He had a basket on his arm. It was half-full of 
the stumps of cigars and cigarettes which he had 

icked up from the geteere, and he was adding to 

is stock momentarily from the same source. 

“What do you do with those, my boy?” inquired 
one of the young men. 

“Sell’em. Cigaretta factory. Ten centa quart,” 
replied the lad. 

‘Do you believe in doing anything to encourage 
that sort of industry?” asked the friend. 

“On my honor, no!” answered the cigarette- 
smoker. 

He took a box of the “coffin-nails” from his 
— deliberately tore them to fragments, 

hrew them away, and never smoked another. 


* 
or 





Tested His Strength. 


Charley M. was at home from college, spending 
his summer vacation. The M.’s were people fairly 
well-to-do, and Charley was passing the forenoon 
very comfortably on the cool and shady veranda. 


Down by the barn-yard fence, in a neglected 
place, a crop of strong, healthy weeds had sprun 
up and flourished under the summer sun. Left 
unmolested in the rush of work on the farm, they 
were fast becoming a blot on the otherwise orderly 
premises, and tha Cee pe Ape ey father—the 
‘old man”—had sallied forth, and was now making 
a vigorous assault upon the patch. : 

Suddenly he left off his work and came up into 
the yard. Taking a broomstick which happened 
to be leaning against the veranda, he laid it on 
the grass, then turned to Charley and said: 

“Git down here and see if you can pull me over 
that stick.” 

He held in his hand a small chain, in each end 
of which was inserted a stout stick to serve asa 
handle. Then the tug began, and developed into 
quite a spirited contest. But at last Charley 
Genoese in dragging the old man across the 


ne. 
“There, that’ll do,” he said, dropping his end of 
the chain. “I guess you’ve got strength enough 
to pull them weeds down there by the barn.’ 
“T never said a word,” said Charley, telling the 
story afterward, “but before noon there weren’t 
any weeds left standing.” 


—————_-=+¢o » —_____ 
Endless. 
An Irishman who served on board a man-of- 
war, says the Oxford Democrat (Maine), was 
selected by one of the officers to haul in a tow- 


line of considerable length that was dragging 
over the taffrail. 


After peiting in forty or fifty fathoms of the 
line, which put his Fy ence severely to proot, as 
well as every muscle of his arms, he muttered to 
himself, but loud enough to be overheard by an 
officer: a 

“Sure, it’s as long as to-day and to-morrow: 
It’s a good week’s work for any five in the ship. 
Bad luck to the leg or arm it’ll lave last! What! 
More of it yit? Och, murther! The say's mighty 
deep, to be sure!”’ : 

After ae in a similar strain, and con- 
ceiving there was a oe of the comple- 
tion of his labor, he suddenly stopped short, and 
looking up to the officer on the watch, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Bad luck to me, sorr, if I don’t belave some- 
body’s cut off the other ind o’ this line!’ 


—_—_————_+or 
Without Doubt. 
It is well, before soaring too far aloft ou the 
wings of eloquence, to make a trial flight in 
private, and settle upon a spot on which to alight 


with ease and dignity. 


“It is of no use for people to strive to liv: out 
side of their own element, that for which they 
were born, and in which they are at home, 
said the lecturer of the evening, addressils ie 
Potucket Club on “Socialism and here It Leu — 

“The bird is made to live in the air,” he added, 


struck with a sudden brilliant thought, ‘th - 

to live in the water, and the mole to live in tht 
ound. ; 

oe Put the first in the element of the secon, 

struggles feebly for a short time and then be 
a) 


strangled. Put the second into the eleme”' vd 
the third, it flounders, gasps and dies. And sii te 
the lowly mole —— to soar like the bold « n 
above the gray mountain crags and cliffs he 

it would make him dizzy!” 
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The Alphabet Ball. 


Harold went to the alphabet ball, 
Where he saw the queerest sight, 
For every letter from A to Z 
Was dancing with all its might. 
Broad H went balancing up to I, 
And P seized Q by her curl; 
When locked in each other’s arms they flew 
Around the room in a whirl. 


A, B and C moved so easily 
That Harold joined in the fun. 
When E came tripping up after D, 
As soft and sweet as a nun. 
F in a frolic is always first, 
Although he is first in a fight. 
And G, who comes in the morning last, 
Comes early enough in night. 


X was so cross he refused to dance, 
And Y hopped on one great toe ; 
J jumped a jig, while clumsy old K 
Pushed in where’er he could go. 
L was a gentleman so polite 
That he never failed to please, 
So beautiful partners everywhere 
He found with the greatest ease. 


R was treading an old-fashioned reel, 
With a slow and steady pace ; 

In a cotillion stood graceful N, 
And O, with his big round face. 

T was precise and prim as a pole, 
In a stately minuet, 

While 8 and M went winding about 
With every letter they met. 


Z went staggering over the floor 
With a step more bold than neat; 
And hecould dance as well on his head 
As he could upon his feet. 
But then the funniest thing of all 
Was to see old Double U, 
Who got so mixed up with U and V 
He searcely knew what to do. 


And Harold woke with the morning 
bright 
When he heard his mamma call, 
And told her all his wonderful dream 
About the alphabet ball. 
And now with alphabet blocks 
builds 
A house that is tall and tight; 
But he longs to see big Y and Z 
Dance again some other night. 
JULIA ZITELLA COCKE. 


he 


——__+ = —_ 


How Angelina Seraphina 
Was Honored. 


Mollie and Trottie were in such a 
state of mind! Here was the carriage 
almost at the station, and the awful 
discovery had just been made that 
Angelina Seraphina had been left at 
home. 

Each little girl had thought that the 
other had put Mistress Angelina in 
mamma’s big trunk, and they thought 
they simply could not go for the sum- 
mer vacation with papa and mamma 
without taking Angelina Seraphina 
along, too. 

Then papa came to the rescue. 
Alfred could drive back home, after 
leaving them all at the station, and 
very likely he could get back with 
her ladyship before the train left. 

So away from the station whirled 
the spirited pair of horses, with the 
empty, open carriage, and after it 
gazed anxiously two very troubled 
little faces. 

At home Norah had found the dolly 
almost as soon as the family had 
driven away, and when she saw Al- 
fred driving furiously up the street 
she knew what he was after. She met 
him at the curbstone with Angelina Seraphina, 
who was placed in state upon the rear cushion, 
with the dark broadcloth carriage robe drawn up 
carefully over her knees. And thus she went 
dashing down the street, with Norah laughing 
upon the doorstep. 

That morning the whole city had turned out 
to see the big procession that was to escort the 
_— of the state, who was passing through 

e city. 

Alfred had avoided the crowd on his first trip, 
but the time was short now, and so he resolved 
to take the chance of getting safely through the 
crowd by a short cut. 

Alas! When almost in sight of the station, 
he came down a side street full upon the proces- 
Sion that was passing along the main thorough- 
fare. the sides of which were lined with people 
hurrying along to keep up with the carriages. 

The chief marshal, his aids, and two splendid 
brass bands had just passed, when Alfred saw 
a bit of an opening between the last of the 
Musicians and the prancing horses that drew 
the governor-elect. ‘Time was precious. Mollie 
and ‘Trottie must not be disappointed; so Alfred 
resolved to slip through the procession. Half- 
Way through, the crowd surged up in front of 
him and blocked the way, and before Alfred 





| eyes when they saw their beloved Angelina being 





knew how it all came about he was driving the | “‘Well, you’re a queer one,’ he said. ‘But 
first carriage in the big procession, and Angelina | perhaps if I only had the cows to drive, I’d get 
Seraphina was in the place of honor! | up early, too!”’ 

The station was just ahead, and the crowds on; The new boy laughed again. “We've got 
either side became denser and denser; and so it | hens,” he said, quickly, “‘an’ chickens an’ pigs 
was that this young lady’s carriage simply had | an’ horses, same as you have! I guess what 
to head the procession all the rest of the way! makes the difference ’tween you an’ me is ’cause 

You should have seen Mollie’s and Trottie’s | you don’t do your work by my grandma’s rule.” 
“Seeing I never heard of it, I guess I don’t,” 
thus escorted to the train! replied Peter, with a grin. ‘“‘Supposing you tell 

There were broad smiles on the faces of | it toa feller!” 
hundreds who were looking on, and even the| “I ’most know that you’ve heard it,” said the 
governor-elect had to smile, although he, poor new boy, “only you've forgotten. 
man, was being deprived of the honors of the while you work,’ an’ ‘play while you play!’ 
occasion ! | An’ I tell you it’s a fine one!” 

Angelina, I am pleased to say, bore herself} ‘Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Peter. 





“That’s a 
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dandy rule, isn’t it? Maybe it does for you, 
but when a feller has to work all the time, same 
as I do, why then it’s only ‘work while you 
work’ an’ no time to ‘play while you play,’ at 
all!” 

“Are you working now ?” asked the new boy, 
with a smile. 

“Not ’zactly!’’ answered Peter. 

An’ you’re not playing, are you?” he in- 
quired. 

“No,” said Peter, “I aint!’ 

“Then you’re doing nothing,” declared the 
new boy. 

“Same as you be,” said Peter, crossly. He 
knew that he was lazy, but he didn’t enjoy being 
told about it, one single bit. 

The new boy jumped down from the post in a 
hurry. ‘You're right,” he said, with a laugh. 
“Supposing you let me drive your cows while you 
run home an’ do the rest of your work. An’ 
supposing you an’ I go into partnership, an’ 
take my grandma’s rule for our motto. An’ then 
every morning after we get our chores done, 
supposing we go fishin’ !’’ 

Peter looked at him in surprise, and then he 
said earnestly, “Shake on it!” 

And oh dear me, weren’t those fishes sorry ! 

MARGARET DANE. 


in a very dignified manner; but Alfred’s face— | 
well, it would have been quite as red as a beet, 1 
am sure, had not Mother Nature already made 
it as black as ebony! WeBB DoNNELL. 





What Made the Difference. 


The new boy was sitting on a big stone post 
at the foot of his driveway, when Peter drove 
the cows to pasture. 

“Halle!” drawled Peter, as he walked slowly 
by. 

“Hallo!” said the new boy, pleasantly. “Come 
fishin’, will you?” 

“Can’t,”’ drawled Peter. “I’ve got to work! 
Wish I was you,” he said, enviously, “‘an’ didn’t 
have nothin’ to do but go fishin’, an’ sit on a 
post an’ let my feet hang down!’ 

The new boy laughed. “We have cows,” he 
said, shortly ; ‘a whole dozen of them!’ 

“But you don’t have to drive them to pasture,”’ 
declared Peter. 

“Don’t 1?” said the new boy. “I take them 
away down to Mr. Lane’s pasture every morning 
*fore breakfast !”" 

Peter eyed him curiously from top to toe. | 





It’s ‘work | 


Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first will explain how we part with our money, 
When it is not loaned out or given away; 
But if by my second we faithfully profit, 
We may win it all back in an honest way. 
But though to my whole you may freely give, 
’Tis useless as water poured into a sieve. 
Il. 
I saw some boys with an old farmer stroll, 
His gait was 7. his countenance was whole ; 
The number of the lads I reckoned, 
And found that they were = my second. 
The urchins into frequent laughter burst 
At the quaint tales he told; what could they first? 
Ii. 
From the fountain of youth my first must have 
drank ; 
Just think—it can never be old! 
My last, if attached to your house, will 
remain 
As useful in heat as in cold. 

My whole has been railed at, yet up- 
right it stands, 
And daily caressed 

hands. 


is by delicate 
IV. 

first is a piteous ery; 

Ay next at your door you behold; 

The third we think sometimes awry; 
a a it’s really improving, we’re 

told. 

So secret the service whole yields, 
So faithful, attached and sincere, 

It sticks to its post, though hard- 
pressed, 

A friend ever ready and near. 


M 


2. 
NOBODY'S KILN. 
A small towel. 
A kind of fruit. 
A butter keg. 
. A clown. 
5. A young sheep. 
3. A waistcoat. 
. A small wooden tub. 
. A dwarf. 
. An early blossom. 
. A printer’s tool. 
. The blue sky. 
. A city. 


1. 


3. 


3. 
RIDDLES, 
I. 
How the housewife loves me! 
Never has enough 
To hold ber many treasures 
Of precious household stuff. 


How the statesman dreads me! 
__And the business man; 
They avoid and shun me 
Long as e’er they can. 
Il. 
I cannot be seen, yet with pleasure 
I’m heard; 
And how much I 
speaking a word, 


express, without 


4. 

RHYMING PUZZLE. 
One winter’s day, when little — 
Was coasting, suddenly, ——! 
He saw before him on his 
A farmer, carrying a 
Of oats, fetched from his own grain — 
To ir into his horse’s ; 
And which was slung across his — 
Just as a CC bears his , 
Jobn tried in vain his speed to —, 
Or turn or take another — ; 
But sad to say, he had no 
At guiding sleds, and seemed to — 
Presence of mind, so he ran — 
Against the farmer with a —— 
That almost seemed their bones to 




















And made them both all blue and —. 


5. 
A BUNDLE STICKS. 
A stick from the rural districts. 
A stick for a man’s ears. 
A stick used by hopeful people. 
A stick that stretches. 
A stick fitted for thes Fourth of July 
“Horribles.” 
A stick that talks about itself. 
A stick for a scolding tongue. 
A stick easily fashioned to any shape. 
A stick that is introspective and 
spiritual. 
A stick found in that disgrace to 
civilization—the “‘prize ring.” 
A stick for the family. 
A stick which believes in human brotherhood. 
A stick addicted to athletics and physical 
training. 
A stick belonging to an early church heresy. 
A stick which is anchored to no faith. 
A stick that looks only on the dark side of things. 
A stick which is a church functionary. 
| A stick that would be dangerous in an idol 
temple. 
A stick wearing gown, hood and girdle, and 
living in a cell. A 
A stick that should be found in all painting and 
sculpture. 
| A stick which disbelieves in the Divine existence. 
| A stick used for initials in lines of verse. 
A stick that has a secret hidden meaning. 


OF 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Man if old—manifold. In faney—infancy. 
Pilgrim age—pilgrimage. No table—not able— 
notable. 

2. Vow, low, cow, mow. 

3. Pumpkin, tomato, spinach, bean, pea, cab- 
bage, onion, carrot, radish, leek, turnip, corn, 
potato, artichoke, beet. 
| 4. Coin, corn, core, care, cart, cast, mast, must, 
dust. Well, sell, sill, silk, sick. Cold, colt, coat, 
moat, meat, heat. Mice, mace, mate, rate, rats. 
Love, lave, late, hate. Lily, lilt, lint, line, lone, 
lose, rose. Many, mane, mine, nine,none. Read, 
rend, rind, ring, sing. 

5. Breath, Bertha. Air, Ira. 
Larches, Charles. Road, Dora. 
Ideas, Sadie. Learned, Leander. Grade, Edgar. 
Aid, ida. Warded, Edward. Hurt, Ruth. Re- 
trudge, Gertrude. Ailed, Delia. Dieth, Edith. 
Wiles, Lewis. 

6. Nails. 


Wander, Andrew. 
Dean, Edna. 
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Tur CONDITION OF THE TREASURY, as 
shown at the balancing of the books at the close 
of the fiscal year, June 30th, is more favorable 
than had been expected. The deficit for the 
year was less than $89,000,000, which is 
$31,000,000 less than estimated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury last December. There was a 
surplus of about $15,000,000 in June; and the 
indications are that in the fiscal year just begun 
the revenue under the Dingley act will meet the 
ordinary expenses of the government, while the 
war revenue act will provide more than enough 
for the increased demands of the army and navy. 

DISTURBANCES ABROAD.—There are signs 
of popular unrest in several European countries. 
In Belgium, a new electoral bill introduced by 
the government, the effect of which would have 
been to increase the strength of the present 
Catholic majority, so enraged the Socialists that 
they broke up the sittings of the Chamber of 
Deputies and engaged in fierce rioting in the 
streets of Brussels. In Italy, a government 
proposal for restrictions on the press and on 
public meetings was opposed by the Socialist 
Deputies with such violence as to make the 
transaction of business impossible, and parliament 
was closed by a royal decree. In Spain, the 
budget of the Silvela cabinet, especially its 
provisions for military expenditure, aroused a 
storm of protest. At Valencia and Barcelona 
there were determined riots which were with 
difficulty quelled by the police and soldiers. 

Tur New FRENcH MINIstTRY is led by 
Senator Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, a man 
of brilliant powers and resolute character. It 
includes representatives of 
widely different views: at one 
extreme General the Marquis 
de Gallifet, minister of war, 
formerly a Royalist, who is 
remembered for the vigor with 
' which he suppressed the Paris 
Commune, and at the other M. 
Alexandre Millerand, minister 
M. Wacoeck-Rousseau. Of Commerce, who is a radical 
Socialist. Although the elements which compose 
it seem incongruous, it is a unit in favor of 
Dreyfus, and promises a vigorous defence of 
republican institutions. 





THE PHILIPPINES.—General Otis reports to 
the War Department that little campaigning is 
possible in Luzon during the rainy season. The 
volunteer regiments have been replaced by the 
newly arrived regulars. With a view to giving 
General Otis a force large enough to enable him 
to press the campaign vigorously when the rainy 
season is at an end, the President has directed 
the enlistment of volunteers. No general call 
has been made, and state regiments will not be 
taken; but the men will be enlisted individually, 
just as the recruits for the regular army have 
been, except that the term of enlistment will be 
two years instead of three. 

‘THE FEDERATION OF THE AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIES seems to be assured by the favorable 
vote on the Commonwealth bill at the election in 
New South Wales last month. South Australia 
voted in favor of federation last April, and 
‘Tasmania and Victoria also voted favorably by 
a majority of about five to one when the question 
was last submitted. The enabling act requires 
the agreement of only three colonies before the 
federation is authorized by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and if the other colonies do not join at the 
beginning, they may come in later. 


Universiry Races.—The last week in 
June was an interesting one for college oarsmen. 
At Poughkeepsie there were spirited races 
between crews from the universities of Columbia, 
Cornell, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. The 
freshman race was won by the Cornell crew, 
and the four-oared race and the race of the 
university eights were won by the Pennsylvania 
crews. The striking feature of the university 
race was the fine rowing of the Wisconsin crew, 
who finished the four-mile course only a third of 
a length behind the winning boat. At New 
London, in the contests between Harvard and 
Yale, Harvard won all three races—the fresh- 
man, the four-oared, and the university. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Henry Bradley Plant, 
head of the Plant system of steamship and 


railway lines, and an energetic promoter of the | 


commercial interests of the 
Southern States, died suddenly 
in New York, June 23d, at the 
age of 79.—M. Charles Victor 
Cherbuliez,a well-known novelist 
and literary critic and a member 
of the French Academy, died 
recently at the age of 70.— 
Bishop John Philip Newman, of 
Henny Braovey Piant the Methodist Church, formerly 
chaplain of the United States Senate, and since 
1896 resident bishop of California, died July 
Sth at the age of 72. 
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Vacation Months |. 


A Good Time to Get New Subscribers 4 
for The Youth’s Companion. v 


oO Last year we received many letters 4 
Ke jh. ~ asking us to allow subscribers the priv- v 
4 AS aa ilege of working for the Gold-Filled 
Bi, Watch during the vaca- 
tion season of July and 
August. In recognition of 
this request we have this 
year extended the 
offer to September 
2oth. (See our 
Offer in the reg- 
ular Premium 
List, Oct. 20th.) 
We are sure 
that almost any 
Companion sub- 
scriber who real- 
ly wishes to own 
one of these superb watches can secure one before 
the Autumn Schools begin. It only needs 
perseverance and a determination to succeed. 
Think of it! Only six new subscriptions, 
and you will not only get the six premiums which 
alone ought to pay you handsomely for your work, 
but in addition we will give you a watch as a 
reward for your perseverance. 
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w--J We Can Help You. 


Send us at once on a postal the names of several 
families who do not take The Youth’s Companion. We shall be 
pleased to mail to each of these families specimen copies of The Companion. 
Experience has shown that they will become so interested in what 
we send that when you call on them later to obtain their subscriptions, you 
will be kindly received, and in many cases you will be successful. 

Parents who are particular about what their children read and who are 
careful in their training are glad to have a weekly paper like The Youth’s 
Companion in their homes. In proof of this we give below a few of the 
thousands of letters received by us from parents and others showing their 
appreciation of The Companion. 
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‘Our children all learn to love THE Com- 
PANION, and I hope it will be in their homes 
long after I have ceased to read it. And I know 
it is an influence for good wherever it goes.” 
—Mrs. J. C. THomas, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘“THE YOUTH’s COMPANION has certainly done 
more good in forming a taste for pure literature 
among the young than any other periodical 
printed in America, because it has been within 
the reach of the masses and has come often—zot 
having a gap of three weeks in which the craving 
for something to read might be filled by trash.” 
—ANNIE CALDWELL KENNEDY, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania. 


“I have taken THE COMPANION about twenty 
years. It has helped me much in my family and 
home, and shall always recommend it to parents 
and children, and do ali I can to aid its circula- 
tion, for I know its value.”,—Sarau E. REED, 
Johnsonburg, New Jersey. 





‘*Why should it be called THe YourH’s Com- 
PANION? Itisa people’s companion. We will, 
no doubt, take it as long as we live and are able 
to pay for it. Other papers may come and go, 
but THE COMPANION goes on forever.’”’—THos. C. 
LEwIs, Reynolds, Illinois. 


“Our children are all grown up, but THE 
CoMPANION keeps us all as young as itself. We 
thank you heartily for your ministry to us— 
powerful although silent. It would mean a 
wonderful uplift toward things lovely, true and 
pure if your paper could be read in every home. 
To the steady hand, the clear brain, the warm, 
consecrated heart, THE Youru’s CoMPANION is 
a recognized force toward righteousness.””-—AMY 
P. S. Stacy, Pres. Washington State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


“‘Have read THE YouruH’s ComPaANIoNn for 
nearly sixty years. Could not live without it. 
My father took it for me when I was a boy.” 
—J. WaLpo DENNy, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


In increasing the circulation of The Companion you are not only liberally paid, 
but you are extending an influence for good. 


' PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A Comine CELESTIAL SPECTACLE.— 
Astronomers are already looking forward with 
keen interest to the expected reappearance of the 
celebrated Leonid meteors next November. 


These meteors, whose reappearance as a great | Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


swarm occurs at intervals of about 33 years, 
made a spectacular display in 1833, and were 
also very numerous in 1866 and 1867. Recent 
caleulations show that since the swarm met the 
earth the last time it has been perturbed by 
the attractions of Jupiter and Saturn, and that 
the middle of the shower this year will occur 
on the morning of November 16th, instead of the 
14th. It will be visible in both Europe and 
the United States. 


A WATER TRICYCLE.—A Frenchman has 
constructed a tricycle for travelling on the water. 
The wheels have immense rubber tires, nearly 
four feet in diameter, 
which, when inflated, 
buoy the machine up so 
that, when the rider is in 
M aga position, the bottom of 
awe the wheels dip hardly 
more than a foot beneath 
the surface. Projections on the sides of the rear 
tires serve as paddles to propel the machine. 
As it weighs less than 70 pounds, it can, when 
necessary, be ridden on land. 

STEAM IN PLACE OF GUNPOWDER.— Major- 
General Schaw has suggested, before the Insti- 
tution of Mining Engineers in London, the 
substitution of water for gunpowder in blasting 
cartridges used in coal-mines. His plan is to fill 
the cartridge with pure water, insert it in the 
drill-hole, and then turn the water into high- 
pressure steam by means of an electric current 
of low tension. A cartridge made to resist a 
pressure of 150 pounds per square inch could be 
caused to burst, according to General Schaw’s 
calculations, within about one minute after the 
turning on of the current. 

AN AUTOMATIC TRAIN-STOPPER.—Among 
recent inventions is a device by which the air- 
brakes of a railroad train can be applied from 
the track, as the train passes, without the 
intervention of the engineer. The air-brake 
system is connected with a lever control’:ng a 
vent in the train-pipe, and attached to the truck 
of the pony wheels close to the track at the 
forward end of the locomotive. On passing over 
an obstruction, placed on the track for the 
purpose, the lever is tilted and the vent opened, 
thus letting the air in to the brakes. The 
engineer can reset the lever from his place in the 
cab. 





KEROSENE VERSUS MosQquirtTors.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. L. O. Howard, of the Department of 
Agriculture, a little kerosene, say one ounce to 
every 15 square feet, spread over the surface of 
ponds and marshes where mosquitoes breed will 
destroy the pests by forming a slight coating 
over the water. This prevents the larve from 
reaching the air, but the kerosene is also effective 
as an insecticide. 


WHERE THE GREAT FoREstTs ARE.—A 
table in Science shows that Canada leads all 
other countries in the extent of her forests. She 
possesses 799,230,720 acres of forest-covered land, 
as against 450,000,000 acres in the Unit States. 
Russia is eredited with 498,240,000 acres, about 
48,000,000 more than the United States. India 
comes next with 140,000,000 acres. Germany 
has 34,347,000 acres, France 23,466,450, and the 
British Islands only 2,695,000. ‘The table does 
net include Africa or South America, both of 
which contain immense forests. It may surprise 
some readers to learn that the percentage of 
forest-covered land is larger in several European 
countries, Germany for instance, than in the 
United States. ay 

CoLD DoEs Nor MAKE METAL BRITTLE. 
The common belief that steel and iron become 
brittle and more liable to break when subjected 
to great cold is contradicted by the results of 
experiments made at Cornell University. It has 
been shown there that the strength of steel and 
wrought iron is least at a temperature of 70° 
Fahrenheit, and that it increases when the tem- 
perature either rises or falls from that point. At 
y 1)” above zero and at 60° below zero the strength 
is increased about 20 per cent. The elastic limit 
also rises slightly with increase of cold. 

KITES AND THUNDER-STORMS.—Mr. Wil- 
liam A, Eddy, of Bayonne, New Jersey, finds 
that he can predict the approach of thunder- 
storms when they are yet so distant that their 
attendant clouds have not come into view by 
means of high-flying kites. The kites inform 
him of the electrical condition of the atmosphere, 
Which assumes a recognizable character in 
advance of such storms. Thunder-storms have 
the peculiarity of advancing in lines hundreds of 
miles in length, the storms composing such an 
array keeping, in a general way, abreast of one 
another. like skirmishers leading a line of battle. 
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AT WHOLESALE. 

Ta, view-finder, time and At ot shutter,double 

plate "holder, all ——- for $I Send for free 

E. E. DECKER, 2533 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 

EASTMAN Thoroughly trains youn 





WHEATON SEMINARY F¢z, Youre 
— penton. adress the Presi- 
CAMERAS A 8x8 leather covered 

catalogue of cam photographic supp.ies. 
men and women for Dust 


ness and secures situa- 
tions. Instruction py, mail 
orin person. Full informa- 


tion - ale 
UMINES Bo Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


teaches young men to become successful 
aa GAR FLORIS FORESTERS, LAND- 
ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
For_explanatory Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


5 

A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ School of 
Wis, 
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Don't buy a bicycle before you write for our 1899 

Sage ond hand wheels from up. 

— IN ADVANCE. Address 

Dept. H 78, VictoR MFG. CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl., Chieago 








AN AIR- SHIP, also Steel Yacht. 







Air-ship sails to clouds, carries flags,etc. 

Yacht, steel, air-tight chamber, 6in. 

keel, 28-in. mast. ir-ship ‘for selling 8 boxes of sdap 
r Yacht 15 boxes at 25 cents a box. Catalogue Free. 
Vic TORIA SOAP COMPANY, Box 1, Chicago, IL 





o Opium. Insure al 
Changes — Diet. Water or Cli- 
25c, Booklet Free. 


Ww. 8. B. GLYNN, Reg. Phormediet, 
Write or pa Four Rapid 
Sellers. 






Tablets. 


M. C. HENLEY’S CELEBRATED 


ROLLER SKATES. 


® Get ready for the om in roller- 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stam pe s for 75- 
age catalogue to HENLEY BICYCLE & 






OLLER SKATE WORKS, Richm a Ind. 





All Sizes. 
66 Styles. 


Pony | 
Ras 


Free. 
wi iGs CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’ S WORK 












Boys and G 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1% dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send te full address by return mail and 
S we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 

alarge Premium List. Nomoneyrequired, 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 








Instruction by mail, adapt- 
ed to everycne. Takes spare 
io only. Three couneens 3 
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SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
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I E AMERICAN 
- ome Meg DUNLOP 
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Belleville, N. J. 


No cement. THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ill. 





Advance! 
| GRADE BICYCLES 
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test of 8 4 for Men 
Women, Boys and Girls, 
——}|well made and durable. 
—]/$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
$50 “Arlington” $22.00 
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Playing Clover oe 
LATEST FAD. 25c. prepaid, 
with instructions how to play, De- 
scriptive Booklet with handsome 
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Nye" EARN A GAMERA, 
Easily 
oo Bicycle, Wat a, Ladies’ Jacket, 
Silk Waist or Dress Skirt, 
by selling a few — of our 
high-graie Toilet Soap to 
your neigt bors. No money 
ay ey in advance. Our 


er n the best; even Boysand 
~ny t do —_ c= pret ee 


ll bu 
Large re illustrated sd fist and full 
say culars free. teto-day. 
rN ON SOAP CO. 
Ave., Dept. 79, Chicago. 


SODA IN HUMAN BODIES. 
A VERY MUCH-NEEDED WORKER. 


Very delicate particles of soda appear in field 
grains, such as used by mankind. 

The use made of natural soda or Sodium 
Sulphate is to oxidize the sugar in the body, 





thereby decomposing it and making it suitable for / 


rebuilding the cells and preserving the bile and 
pancreatic juices at normal consistency. 

When a person fails to use food containing this 
important little worker, the sugar in the body is 
not properly cared for and seeks escape through 
the kidneys, causing Diabetes. A lack of the 
Sodium Sulphate is also shown by biliousness, for 
the bile becomes thick when its little governor is 
absent. Sodium Sulphate is not readily taken up 
by the body when given as a drug, but is quickly 
absorbed when furnished in Nature’s way as 
stored in food, and in that way it is found in 
Grape-Nuts, the most scientifically prepared food 
made by man. Why? Because in Grape-Nuts 
the pure natural elements needed by man are 
preserved and presented fresh from Nature’s 
own laboratory. 





EARN : 


A WATCH 
7 Jewel Watch, S lid Nickel, W: aw 


LADIES’ Chatelaine 

Reliable. A good watch thata: 
may feel proud to wear. 
gmons friends 15 Ibs. 

ite., to earn it; or sell "BO 
ibs. “for Gold Watch; 100 Ibs. for 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 10 Ibs. 
for Crescent Camera, Express pre- 
paid. Write for catalogue to 
W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the ne. 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An’ Premiums 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb.16th 
and March 30th. 





10 to oSe5. 
98 & 97 models #8 to B15. 
Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
3 to S10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
S Z = where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without @ centin advance. 
YGLE by helping us advertise our 
— wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. 


wall give on one Rid. Lay in ae vy a PREE LL, tt of a 


B.F. MEAD CYCLE : COMPANY, + aati Lil. 


Cameras at Lower Prices. 


0 50¢. for $7.4! 
F SEND and we wili ship 
a by express, ga>. 


ect to 206, oer our B15. 
Yale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 
strap. If you want it, pay ex- 
press agent the balance, $6.95 





We 
m _ 
ffer. 
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Reduced Prices 


WE wish to close out 
our Summer suit- 
ings and skirtings during 
the next few weeks in 
order to make room for 
Fall goods. We have 
therefore made decided 
reductions on almost 
every suit and skirt. You 
now have an opportunity 
of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction 
of one-third from 
former prices. 

No. 621. This attrac- 
tive illustration repre- 
sents a tailor-made gown, 
consisting of a fly front 





jacket and a fashionable 
skirt. The jacket and | 
skirt are lined through- | 
out, and are made with | ¢ 
lapped seams; the tailor- | 
ing is perfect; you may 
select from a choice pond 
lection of all-wool fabrics | 
for this garment. A 
costume of this kind is 
worth $17. Our price 
has been $11.50, 


Reduced Price for 
No. 621. this Sale, $7.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Suits, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 

We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL ye COMPANY 








119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 


and express charges. Came- 
ra is made of ta ished 
mahogany, nicke _—— 
trimmings, covered with 
. extra grade of grain leather, 
Achromatic Lens, bulb relcsse, heavy bellows, adjustable 
view-finder, tripod egokete and one double plate-holder 
free. Writc to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest 
rices on cameras and supplies. A booklet, *Pietare- 
aking,” sent free. Ask us how to get a camera free. 
YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
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Kokomo Ornamental Peace. 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U. 8S. A. 


Is can get a Nickel-Plated | 
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COOL SLEEP! Xo'termusion 
Zour bedroom door ajar 
- Boston Open-door Lock, 





Easily attached all doors; makes 

house cooler. At hardware deal- 

2 gs or OF postpe aid 25c. Agts wanted. 

. 640 Exch. Big, Boston 
A oe bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
WA FD will not benefit. They banish pain 
& and Prolons life. One gives relief 
Note the word R-I-P- the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P- " N s. "0 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had atany drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 











An Sscntiond reason Ail 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one parties strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its porfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CaLirornia Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 


——————————— 
Burglar Alarm. 
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Catalogue for a Stamp. 
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Springfield, Mass. 





PATTON'S SUN PROOF PAINTS for 
five years ; insures the quality of the paints, 
removes every element of risk in using 
them. If you purpose painting—now ora 
year hence—write for a copy of this guar- 
antee, 

PATTON'S SUN PROOF PAINTS are 
made in two forms—liquid accurately mixed 
ready for use, and Paste merely requires thinoing. 

If you*prefer to use the liquid paints, 
send for the House Painting 
Model; if you want the paste 

form, ask for the Master 
Painter's Tinting Card; 
either will be mailed free, 
Liberal terms and exclusive 
ageucy to dealers. 
James E. Patton Co., 
218 Lake &., 
Milwaukee, \. 
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Créme 
Dentifrice 


8 pleasant to use, 
bepitital, lasting 
makes 


Pearly 
Teeth. 

Try it, then buy it. 

Send 2c. stamp for 


ample FREE 


| apaiien DENTIFRICE 00. 
New London, Conn. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for ficte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in MN  Postoftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NO OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters, whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. Tonewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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remained as motionless as a devoutly-behaved 
dog should until the “Amen.” 

On one day Doctor Hall was invited, being a 
guest, to conduct the family worship. He read 
the fifth chapter of the Revelation, and when he 
came to the fourteenth verse, “And the four beasts 
said, Amen!” the dog jumped from his chair, and 
began barking as usual, as if the worship were 
over. Clergyman, host, hostess and servants 
blended their laughter with the barking, and the 
service ended. 


BRAVE REUBEN JAMES. 


The naval history of the United States is replete 
with instances of individual bravery. Golden Days 
prints the story of one of the most remarkable of 
such deeds, that of Reuben James, an ordinary 
seaman, who saved the life of his c nder, 


Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 


White teeth. “Srown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
(Adv. 

















Lasell Seminary , sae 
for Young Women." 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
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SWISS COW-BELLS. 
Can you imagine rettier rural 
seene than a herd of cows as they 
come trooping h m 


mn e 
asture at the close of a Summer’s 
ay, with the favorite heifer, the 
pride of the herd, leading ? Bon’t 
you think she deserves to be 
adorned with a beautiful, musical 
Swiss Cow-Bell? We make 
them in sets of three, tuned to 

with handsome russet 


accord, 

straps ponent, at $4.00 per set, 

or singly. ith strap, 4 in., ; 5 in., $1.60; 634 in., 82.00, 
Sold direct from the oldest Bell Manufactory in America. 
BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. 








conversation; in your way of 
people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 





the famous Com. Stephen Decatur, by an act of 
deliberate self-sacrifice. 


During a battle with Tripolitan war-vessels in 
the carly part of the present century, Decatur 
boarded one of the en ships to avenge the 
death of his brother, who had been treacherously 
killed by a Tripolitan commander. The com- 
mander of the ship was singled out for attack by 
Decatur as soon as he got aboard, and a fierce 
hand to hand conflict ensued. 
The Tripolitan, a large, powerful man, Ds ge 
with Decatur, and both fell to the deck. Just then 
another officer aimed a blow with his sword at 
Decatur’s defenceless head. 
Reuben James, an American sailor, both of 
whose arms were temporarily disabled by wounds, 
saw the impending blow, and dashing forward, he 
interposed his own head to save that of his 
captain. Fortunately the blow was a glancing 
one, but it made a terrible gash in the man’s skull. 
It was a long time before he recovered from the 
effects of the wound. His brave act was suitably 
recognized by Congress, which granted him a 
pension, although he continued in active service. 
When his injuries had healed and he was again 
ready for duty, James was asked by Decatur 
what he could do for him. The sailor, who was 
quarter gunner on the vessel and had charge 
of the men’s ha ks, touched his hat in a 
t ry salute, and after a moment’s reflection 











BOILS. 


T is hardly necessary to define a boil; those 
who have ever suffered from one know it only 
too well, and those who 
have not are fortunate in 
their ignorance. There is 
essentially no difference 
between a pimple, a boil 
and a carbuncle except in 
size—but that is enough. 
They are all localized in- 
flammations of the skin or 
of the tissues beneath it, 
occurring first as hard, 
red and painful swellings, 
| which later suppurate, 
and finally break and dis- 
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charge matter and a little mass of dead tissue, 


called the core. In « pimple there is only a drop 
of pus and the core is absent. 

A carbuncele is like a collection of several boils 
close together, which, when they suppurate, run 
into each other and form one large chamber filled 
witb matter and lumps and shreds of dead tissue. 

The first indication of trouble is the formation 
of a little shot-like lump under the skin, which is 
painful on pressure, and usually reveals itself by 
@ little dart of pain when identally touched 
Gradually this hard nodule increases in size, the 
skin over it becomes hot and red, and the pain, 
which at first is felt only when the part is touched, 
soon becomes continuous and of a throbbing 
character. 

In the course of two or three days the boil 
begins to soften; at one point on its surface the 
skin becomes thin and white and soon breaks, 
giving exit to matter and finally to the core, after 
which the inflammation subsides and the part 
heals. 

A boil does not always go on to suppuration; 
indeed, in the majority of cases it goes no farther 
than the formation of a little dusky red swelling, 
which is sensitive to the touch, but not usually 
spontaneously painful. 

A boil is due to the action of a microbe, called 
a pus coccus. This is almost always present in 
the skin, but does no harm while the system can 
combat the necessary conditions of its growth 
and multiplication. 

Sufferers from boils are usually in poor health. 
They are pale, pasty-looking, emaciated, with a 
poor appetite and bad digestion. People say their 
blood is too thin. Others, however, may be in 
apparently perfect health, yet hardly is one boil 
over before another comes. Of these persons it 
is said that their blood is too rich. 

Both these popular terms are nearly expressive 
of the true condition. In the first case the tissues 
are not well nourished and so cannot resist the 
microbe; in the second case the tissues are 
nourished, but are poisoned by excess of waste 
material in the blood caused by the taking of 
more food than the body can properly dispose of. 
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“AMEN” DOGS. 


Scotch sheep-dogs are as prompt as their 
masters in getting ready to leave the church 
during the benediction. In his “Autobiography,” 
the Rev. Newman Hall describes a scene he 
once witnessed on a communion Sunday in the 
Highlands. 

The churchyard where the service was held was 
crowded with shepherds accompanied by their 
dogs, which lay quietly asleep at the feet of their 
masters. The sermon was finished, the psalm 
had been sung, the final prayer was being offered, 
and there was no sign of impatience on the part 
of the dogs. But the moment the benediction 
began every devotional doggie roused himself, 
and before the “Amen” they were all in marching 
order. 

Doctor Hall once had an amusing experience 
with a dog which had learned that “Amen” 
marked the conclusion of worship. 

The dog belonged to a family who were members 
of Doctor Hall’s church. At their family prayers 


replied: : 

“Nothing, sir, as I knows on, ’cept you might 
let some’un else give out the hammocks when 
they’re piped down.” 


WHERE HE BELONGED. 


being to the place where he happens to have made 
his growth as well as to the place where he was 
born, but such was the view of a Scotch witness. 


“Are you a native of this parish?” asked the 
sheriff of a man called to testify in a case of 
distilling. 

“Maistly, yer honor,” was the reply. 

“T mean, were you born in this parish?” 

“No, he honor, I wasna born in this parish, but 
I’m maistly a native for a’ that.” 

“You came here when you were a child, I sup- 
pose you mean?” said the sheriff. 

“No, sir; I’m here just about sax year noo.” 

“Then how do you come to be mostly a native 
of the parish?” 

“Weel, ye see, when I cam’ here, sax zoer syne, 
I just weighed eight stane, an’ I’m fully seven- 
teen stane noo; e see, aboot nine stane 0’ 


a native 0 


TOO EXPRESSIVE. 


It is quite possible to say what one means, and 
yet not mean all that one says. Such was the 
case with the newspaper that, in telling of the 
death of a man who had been struck by a railway 
train, added, “It will be remembered that he 
happened of a similar accident a year ago.” 

Equally to the point, and equally amusing, was 
the explanation of a negro freight hand — a 
Southern railway. He had been placed in charge 
of a mule, the destination of which was marked 
on a tag attached ~~ twine to the animal’s leg. 
Before the mule could be persuaded to enter a 
car, he managed to reach the tag, and before the 
negro could interpose he had that tag well chewed 
up. The old man looked at the local freight agent 
in great perturbation, and said: 

“What I goin’ to do wid dat mule? He done 
eat up de place where he’s goin’.” 


CASE OF CRUELTY. 


A little girl whose acquaintance with the 
zoblogical wonders of creation was limited was 
looking at one of the elephants in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, while on her first visit to that popular 
resort. 

Observing that the animal stood motionless 
near a watering-trough, she said: 

“Poor bn Why don’t they lift up his trunk 
and fasten it back so he can drink?” 


SCARE-HEAD. 

Rarely does a “green hand” give the long- 
suffering editor such an opportunity as that 
below, noted in the Catholic Standard and 
Times: 

“Here’s a story of a thief,” said the enthusiastic 
young and new reporter, ‘“‘who secured a room at 
a local hotel and robbed other paoste of their 
money. What sort of head shall I put on it?” 

“Oh,” said the editor, “suppose you make it 
‘Scoundrelly Roomer Gains Curreney.’ ” 


HIS MESSAGE. 


Excitement 1s often the cause of strange tele- 
grams, as well as of other strange manifestations. 

A man who had been one of the oe ye on 
a shipwrecked vessel was rescued, 
miracle. On arriving at a place from which he 
could send a telegraphic message, he forwarded 
the following despatch to his brother: 

“Tam saved. Try to break it to my wife.” 


CRUEL. 


An exchange pictures a small boy with a hoe in 
his hand saying insinuatingly to his father: 

“Say, the fish are biting like everything down 
to the creek.” 

“Well, sonny,” says the father, reassuringly, 
“you jest keep on hoeing potatoes and I guess 


It may seem a novel idea that a man owes his | 


sae, 
me oy to this parish, an’ I maun be maistly | 


almost by a | 








° Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

















NO MORE DARNING. | 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 

) describes an invisible 
method of gteeing new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
They make your stockings 
Cc ast t ng. Sizes 

c 


r . ce 0. 
6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Brake & Co., DEPT. D, Racine, Wis, 
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SOROSTS: 


The new and perfect Shoe for Women. 


its peculiar and re- 
markable qualities have 
made this shoe famous 
throughout the world. 
Always look at the sole 
before you buy. This F 
Trade-Mark identifies the Shoe as genuine. 
Catalogue Free. Send for one. Manufactured by 
A. E. LITTLE & COMPANY, 


Lynn, Mass. 
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Soap 
| Safety — 


Wool Soap is safe 
} because it is pure, 
clean, white, 
made for skin-use. | 
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Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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S.H.& M. Bias Brush Edge 

because it is the only binding so made as 

to make possible the Famous Natural 

Skirt-Fitting Curve. No other binding 

has half its long-wear durability, and no 
other is so handsome and artistic. It pro- § 
tects the skirt, and dresses it, too. } 
“S. H. & M.”’ is stamped on back, 26 shades. 


sy dealer hasn’t it, drop postal to 
The S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The ‘ Riverside” (erademarty movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by 


all jewelers. 











doggie always occupied a certain seat, and 


they won't bite you!” 
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when packed. Made with the same care t 


It’s No Wonder 


that so many Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer boxes are in evidence on the 
Try one of these delightfully crisp, delicate wafers and you'll 
| take home a box of them; and the first box will be followed by many 
Nothing more palatable ever appeared on luncheon or tea-table; 
no more wholesome form of cake can be given to children. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


is packed when newly baked in an emp package, and comes to you as fresh as 
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An Old Custom. 


To see, side by side, an ancient custom that 
has been revived and an ancient custom that has 
not needed to be revived because it has never 
died out, one should go to a pleasant little town 
in the heart of Cheshire, England. Knutsford 
is better known to the readers of Mrs. Gaskell 
by the name of Cranford. The novelist lived 
there up to the time of her marriage, and her 
grave is now a shrine for literary pilgrims. 

The peaked gables, black and white fronts 
and thatched roofs that are still to be found in 
the principal streets of the little town are a good 
setting for the ceremony of crowning the May 
queen. This old-fashioned English custom has 
been revived in several places, but in no part of 
the country is it more popular than at Knutsford. 
In fact, the ceremony has come to be so imposing 
that ten thousand spectators annually gather 
there on May day. 

The first thing the people of Knutsford do on 
the morning of the great day is something that is 
peculiar to themselves. This is the covering of 
their two streets with curious designs in sand. 
The singular custom of “sanding’’ is believed to 
exist nowhere in England but at Knutsford, and 
how it originated there nobody seems to know. 
The tradition is that it was introduced in con- 
nection with weddings. Some old verses refer 
to it in the following words: 


Then the lads and the lasses their tun-dishes handing 
pesere all the doors for a wedding were sanding ; 

l asked Nan to wed, and she answered with ease, 
“You may 1 for my wedding whenever you please.” 


The designs are elaborate, and are worked out 
in two colors—in brown and white sand. 

There was a great “sanding’’ when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited Knutsford a few 
yearsago. The visitors were familiar with many 
forms of elaborate street decoration, but these 
curious arabesques in sand were something fresh, 
and proved interesting. 

The designs soon become blurred under the 
action of hurrying feet, and it is only the early 
visitors who see them at their best. 

The sand is not the only attraction. The 
narrow streets of Knutsford—and they are 
narrow, for in some places a country cart with a 
load of hay takes up all the room—are gay with 
flags. Out on the heath the throne has been 
erected, which, with the tiers of seats for the 
lower estates of the realm, costs as much as five 
hundred dollars. The ceremony itself, says the 
Sunday Magazine, is imposing, and is con- 
ducted with due regard to form, the whole 
concluding with the “crowning song,” sung by 
the school children. 


i Or 


‘Improved Yanks.”’ 


The ingenuity and push of the Yankee has 
claimed the recognition and respect of the world. 
Not only as Uncle Sam in the cartoons, but as a 
live man in all countries, he is looked upon 
as representing the United States, as being 
characteristically American. In Mexico a white 
man is commonly referred to as a ““Yangkee,”’ 
and in the interior of South America strange 
white men are dubbed “Boston,” willy-nilly, as 
a wandering New Yorker lugubriously records. 
In California, after they have become “educated,” 
natives of New England are stamped with 
Western approval by the name of “improved 
Yanks.” Wherever a Yankee goes, he may 
count on meeting a Yankee—and a friend. 

A typical “improved Yank,” after travelling 
all over the world for twenty years, was cooking, 
temporarily, for a threshing-gang at Oak Grove, 
in the desert mountains of southern California, 
when, attracted by the smoke, a young deer- 
hunter came down through the rough chaparral 
to his camp under the willows. With true 
Western instinct, the “Yank” gave him a slab of 
Dutch-oven bread, with a tin plate, and motioned 
to the can of beans bubbling over the fire. Then 
he peeled potatoes in silence. 

After the meal, as the hunter leaned against a 
tree and began to whittle a toothpick, the polite 
cook spoke up: 
far, aren’t you a Yankee born? I thought you 
was when I saw you go at those beans, but the 
Way you whittle long shavin’s is conclusive.” 
Pieased with his discovery of a common bond, 
the “improved Yank” became pleasantly 
reminiscent. 


“Yes, we are a long ways from home, but, as” 


they say, it’s a good country to emigrate from. 
Nothing like being born right—and gettin’ where 
it’ll do you some good. Buta Yankee is always 
a Yankee, and nothing will draw one out of the 
chaparral like a can of beans, eh? 

“Yes, and you’re right there, too; a Yankee 
will have his beans in spite of everything. No 
matter if he’s on top of a snow-mountain where 
there aint no air, or down on the desert where 
there aint no fuel but ironwood sticks. He’s 
just naturally keen when it comes to cooking 
beans, Nobody ate beans on high mountains 


until a Yankee dug the first bean-hole and 
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buried his pot with the coals to raise the air 
pressure. Easy, after you know how, but it 
took a Yankee to find it out. 

“How do we have beans when there’s no 
fuel? Well, a Yankee down in Yuma showed 
me how to do that. It’s simple, too. Before 
you start out on the desert get two or three oil- 
cans and boil all the beans you’ve got. Cook 
’em plenty, and then pour them out on sacks 
and boards and let them dry. ‘Then put them in 
a kettle and pound them into flour. A man 
with a sack of bean-flour can have beans wher- 
ever he can fry bacon. Just throw a handful of 
the flour into the bacon grease and mix water 
with it, and you have the finest beans on earth, 
Mexican style.” 

“T guess the Yankee who got up that scheme 
could pack butter across the Colorado desert and 
not melt it, couldn’t he?’’ 

“Dead easy; son. 1 can pack butter from 
Fort Yuma, the hottest place on earth, to an- 
other place maybe you’ve heard mentioned, and 
cut it with a knife after I get there. Old Ike 
Travers showed me that trick when. we was 
prospecting once, out by Dos Palmos. Simple, 
easy. Pack it on a burro’s back, square in the 
sun—sun that will scorch your eyeballs—and 
never melt. And how doI doit? Why, put it 
in a jar and just naturally bury it in my flour- 
sack. Flour’s a non-conductor of heat. Butter’ll 
never melt. I tell you, son, these Yankees are 
pretty cute sometimes.” 


* 
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Freak of a Spanish Shell. 


Aside from the bad marksmanship of the 
Spanish gunners in the late war, there seemed 
to be an extraordinary lack of killing quality in 
the shells which hit our vessels, says a writer in 
Harper’s Magazine. He proceeds to relate 
the story of a remarkable experience of the 
Baltimore: 


A sixty-pound, armor-piercing shell, fired 
undoubtedly from the Canacao battery on shore, 
— the YBaltim ore about two feet above the 

upper deck on the starboard side, between the 
after six-inch, and the three-pounder mounted 
on the rail. ‘This shell, after piercing two thick- 
nesses of steel one-quarter of an inch thick, struck 
the deck and penetrated till it reached one of 
the heavy deck-beams, which it cracked clean 


It was then deflected upward, and came out of 
the wooden deck, tearing its way through the 
steel combing a the gine oom ky —,* and 
again passing through two qi -inch 

As it bad turned sideways on rising | om the 
deck, the holes it made through these plates were 
about eighteen inches long by six inches wide— 
ragged, torn  epots, very unlike the clean-cut 
punctures made by such shell when entering 
point-foremost. 

Leaving the skylight, the shell, ranging slightly 
forward, struck the recoil cylinder of the port 
six-inch gun on the quarter-deck, disabling the 


carriage. 
At last it met an object strong enough to resist 
its attack—the steel shield, which curved in front 
of the gun in a complete semicircle. Followin: 
this curve, the shell came out on the forward 
side of the carriage, travelling in a direction 
exactly opposite to its: former course, until it 
reached the starboard side of the ship again, 
when it struck a steel ventilator and was finally 


stopped. 

In other words, this shell through one 
inch of —_ ripped up a deck, broke a deck- 
beam, and bulged a shield about an inch out of its 
original shape. It see pl the Baltimore from 
starboard side to port and again to the 

— and yet hit none of the many men 
e at the guns near by. 

t is true it was the cause of wounding two 
officers and six men, for in its course it exploded 
two three-pounder shells which were lying on 
the deck ready for use in the small gun on the 
Baltimore’s rail; but directly it injured no 
one, and it is regarded as holding the record for 
eccentric action. 


* 
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His Excuse. 


When Mr. Lamson takes a holiday and remains 
at home, many little things occur to beguile the 
tedium of the hours. 

“I wish you’d go to the back door,” said Mrs. 
Lamson one morning, “and if that’s the grocer 
ogy I oak see — Ad. him that I’ve sent 


—— ee times already, and if it 
a y, I shall go to the store 
myself and complain.” 


“There’s no use in wasting words, Mary,” said 
Mr, Lamson, briskly. “I know how to bring 
such le to time. I'll attend to the man so 
that you’ll have no more trouble.” 

He went to the back door, and confronted the 
man —- a pleasant but firm expression of 
“Now. ‘a — he said, with decision. 
“This thing ng on long enough. 

to wait your pleasure 
in the matter of soap, or anything else. This 
delay has caused her much annoyance, and it is 
entirely inexcusable on your part. It isn’t 
possible that an establishment like the one for 
which you work shouldn’t be provided with soap 
enough for all its customers 

“T see plainly that the fault lies with you; 
you’ve neglected to give the order. Now I’ve 
only one thing to say. If our trade isn’t worth 
a employer’s while, we’ll go somewhere else. 

’m aman of few words. Unless the soap comes 
this morning, Mrs. Lamson will order from 
K & Nagels in future.” 

The man looked confused but said nothing, as 
Mr. Lamson paused for breath. 

“Come, come,” said that gentleman, “have you 
any excuse to offer? Any reason to give for 
your failure to bring the soap?” 

“T don’t know as I have, sir,’ said the man, 
slowly, “‘except that I’m the milkman, and I’ve 
liect this little bill for the month of 


“Say, son, if it isn’t going too | coun 


come to ©o! 
June.” 
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The New Companion : 


Scwing Machine... 
=——Only $] 9.00 


We Pay the Freight. 








Warranted for Five Years 
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THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE IS MODERN 
AND UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


No Machine can be more durable. 
No Machine can give better satisfaction. 
No Machine can do finer or better work. 
No Machine is more simple or runs easier. 
No Machine has a finer set of attachments. 
No Machine is built with a better grade of steel. 
No Machine is built with more care. 


We are often asked, ‘‘If the New Companion is a strictly first-class 
machine, how can you afford to sell it at about one-half the price of other 
recognized standard grades? ”’ 

Because we ship the Sewing Machine direct from the factory to the 
home, and thus avoid storage, office rent, clerk hire, teaming, insurance and 
numerous other incidental expenses. We employ no agents. Heavy travel- 
ling expenses and commissions are thus saved. No machines are sold on the 


instalment plan. The numerous losses entailed by this system are avoided. 





In Use Four Years. 


I have been using the New COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE for nearly four years. 
When I removed to the island of Jamaica in 
the early part of this year, I brought my 
machine with me, although I could readily 
have sold it. It arrived in good condition, 
notwithstanding its journey of nearly three 
thousand miles over land and sea; and it 
does as good work in this beautiful island 
as it did inthe Ozark Mountains of Missouri. 
I would not exchange it for a machine of 
any other make. — Mrs. Samuel Allen, Car- 
mel, New Market P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 


Purchased in 1884. 


Ido not now recall the exact date of the 
purchase of the New COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, although it was sometime in the 
early eighties, probably ’83 or ’84. It has 
been in constant use since for family 
sewing. When I see people buying forty- 
dollar machines and upward,— sometimes 


on the instalment plan at that,—I think they 
cannot be acquainted with the beautiful 
nineteen-dollar NEw COMPANION.—Mrs. L. 
M. Woodford, Weeping Water, Neb. 


One of My Greatest Comforts. 


Last winter I purchased a Drop-Head 
NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, but 
have never written to tell you how pleased 
we are with it. When closed it makes a 
very handsome stand, and when open it is 
always ready for use. Can truly say that 
the machine has been one of my greatest 
comforts during the time I have had it.— 
Mrs. F. P. Webster, 721 Crouse Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Could Not: Keep House Without It. 


Every one who sees the NEw COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE is: perfectly delighted. 
We have had ours nearly three years and 
could not keep house without it.— Lena 
Minter, Pine Forest, Texas. 








WE PAY THE FREIGHT. ba price at which we sell the 


Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of price, $19.00, 
we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of 
these four States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid 
will be refunded. 


SEND US A POSTAL AND WE WILL MAIL YOU SAMPLES OF WORK MADE ON THE NEW 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, ALSO A FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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in every particular” 


—that is the verdict 
of users of 


For the laundry, for 
the bath, for general 
housework, it always 
gives entire satisfaction. 


You will never regret 
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1ICE-CREAM| 
10c. Quart! : 
. ate armas” ES 

BURNHAM’S 
CREAM CUSTARD ¢ 


—only milk to be added. A 10-cent 
package makes two quarts of Ice-Cream. h*”) 


If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send us his name and Io cents and we will 3 
send you a package. Every package contains instructions how to obtain, free, ou — 
beautiful Souvenir of the Spanish-American War, and recipes for delicious custards. e 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 53 Gansevoort St., N. Y. E 
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gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
: yg ate worn and faded. 

? PEA Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
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; pleasure twice as much 
; ifinthe lunch basket you 
put a good supply of 
sandwiches made from 


Squire’s 
Boiled Ham *“ 


4 Ready Cooked, Delicious, Sweet, Never 



























: ) ; i Dry or Hard. 
| 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. : _JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. —¥/\* 
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Bread Without Flour—Every Meal. 


Providing bread for each meal every day is a laborious task, especially 


keepers may well dread it! Furthermore, white unfit to eat, even 
though it be light; for in making the white flour the 
: wheat is rob! of its most nutritive properties, and 
while it fills it does not nourish and is not the proper 
staff of life. Children fed on foods made from white 
flour, such as white bread, rolls, buns, doughnuts, pies, 
cakes, etc., have rickety bones, 
poor teeth, weak muscles, poor 
nerves, and lack brain power. 
These are the results of man’s 
way of living. Change off, 
try Nature’s way awhile. 
Take your bread with Na- 
ture’s nutritive properties 
all in it, and raised without 
yeast. Try 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit Toast. 


Split the biscuit lengthwise into halves, toast to nice light brown, either in oven or over 
coals, being careful not to burn. If butter is used, put on cold, a little at a time — enough 
for a bite only at once. Here’s a ‘‘ bread without flour,” delicious, nourishing, and the 
oftener you eat it the better you like it. 


Any grocer can supply you with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Wesend FREE ‘The Vital 
Question,” which gives over 250 receipts for using Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 











in hot weather, and besides, bread-making is a grees | a S, and house- f 








SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


COFFEE. 


I’ve had to buy it for home use 
ever since. 

You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 

Save the Coupons for Premiums. 


s LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
SYDVBVVLEVVYVLVLQVPBPVLVPPLVLEDPIVDLDLIDIISI OS, 





Ladies’ Night 


Union Club| 
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LUCCA OIL 


Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes .... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 








S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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i ¥ 
Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve the natural 
flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the chemicals and water combinations 
so largely sold for flavoring. It has taken us years to perfect the process by 
which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you need extracts 
simply. decline others that your grocer may offer and insist on Baker’s. 
In honest, full measure Use but half as much 

' 4 bottles; no paneled sides. as of other extracts. i} 
i BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 




















